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BLACKWOODS’ NEW BOOKS 


THE FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND. By IAN HAY (“Tho Junior Sub.”). With 


Frontispiece in Colour. 6s. 

Messrs. Wm. Black wood and Sons expect @ very large demand for Ian Hay’s great story of “The First IIundred Thousand.” This 
account of Kitchener's First Army, its training, and its fighting has become famous in the pages of “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” and it 
has been described by the Press as an epic. s » 

It is hoped to publish the book about November 24th, and the publishers suggest that copies required for Kmas gifts should be 
erdered from the Booksellers at once. g 


THE LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL SIR GEORGE WHITE, vc. come. 
ac.Vv.O., &C1E., O.M. By the Rt. Hon. Sir MORTIMER DURAND, P.C., G.C.M.G. In two vols. Illustrated with 
Maps, Plans, and Portraits. 303. net. 

The Biography of “ The Defender of Ladysmith” would be a work of the first importance among military chronicles, whatever 
wight be the prevailing conditions at the time of its appearanco. ‘ 

The interest that it will arouse must certainly be heightened by the fact that we are now employing ina fight for national 
existence some of the lessons first taught us by the South African War. ” - 














ADVENTURES OF A DESPATCH RIDER. By Capt. W. H. L. WATSON. With 


7 Maps. 5s. net. 
The undoubted supremacy of “ Black wood’s Magazine” in obtaining the best material in records of the War is now universally 
recognized. This book, which has appeared in the pages of the magazine, conveys the truest impression of the psychology of wat 
in the guise of a most interesting account of the motor-cycle despatch carrier's life. : 





ACROSS ASIA MINOR ON FOOT. By W. J. CHILDS. Illustrated. Demy 8yvo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

A book not only of great topical interest at the present time, but also of a literary and descriptive quality that suggests com- 

parison with Kinglake. It describes the inhabitants and country of the ancient battlefields of classic times, where 'lurkey now fights 

for its last foothold in Europe. It contains over fifty illustrations. 


MY POLICE COURT FRIENDS WITH THE COLOURS. 3; 
HOLMES, a Police Court Missionary and Probation Officer. 2s. net. " 
“A remarkable and heartening book.”—Sh: field Telegraph. 
“Well worth reading among the multitude of war books for the freshness of its special outlook and its social suggestiveness.” 
—Times. 
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THE REARGUARD. By SYDNEY C. GRIER. With Frontispiece in Colours by A. Pearse. 6s. 
In the first pages of his story Sydney Grier puts in the mouth of one of his characters the motif of his new book. “The man goes 
en in front and the lady is like the rearguard . . . she helps to keep him safe.” 
“The Rearguard ” tells of how Gilbert Berringer acquired a kingdom over the seas ani in the heart of a woman. It isa tale of 
the Great Adventure and the victory won by the devotion and self-sacrifice of the woman no leas than by the strength and courage of 
the man. Sydney Grier’s many readers will cordially welcome this book. : . 








THE GREAT TAB DOPE. By “OLE LUK-OIR.” 6s. 


It is sufficient to say of this book that it is by the author of “The Green Curve,” who is now famous also as “ Eye-Witness ” at 
the British Expeditionary Force Headquarters. “The Great Tab Dope” is very like “The Green Curve,” only more so. At his best 
the author “is above everything exciting. There are story-tellers who make us feel that something is going to happen. It is a rare 
gift; Mr, Kipling has it in ‘The End of the Passage,’ and ‘Ole Luk-Oie’ certainly has it in somo impalpable way of his own.” —Times. 


NICKY-NAN, RESERVIST. By “Q” (Sir A. T. QUILLER-COUCH), Author of “Hockon and 
Hunken.” 6s. 

“It is a wholly Q-ish theme, and it is treated with the old familiar humour, tenderness, and true-blue love of English things and 

ways and loyalties and people.” —Times. " 

“It is a delightful story, instinct with life and art."—Pal! Mall Gazette. 


THE THIRTY-NINE STEPS. By JOHN BUCHAN. 1s. net. 
, As a real thrill—a tale of such breathless excitement as even to supersede the nowspaper—“ The Thirty-Nine Steps ” can havo 
ew rivals, 





























“* Blackwood's’ is an epitome in little of the British Empire—a monthly reminder that its boundaries are world-wide ; that it has been 
won and kept by the public-school pluck of our soldiers and sailors ; that in warfare, literature, and art it has a glorious history; that its 
ever been travellers and sportsmen, and that ite politics have still a strong strain of conservative imperialism. Old as it is, 

6 old-fash 4 it represents and appeals to all that is best in the undying genius of the 
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*Blackwood's* shows no signs of b i 

race."—The Times. Feb. 1, 1913. 
“The most brilliant of our magazines.” “* Blackwood’ remains without a rivat.”’ 


“BLACKWOOD” 


The DECEMBER Number contains: 


Tales of a Gaspipe Officer, I. By Desraton Riper | From the Outposts: 

“ Doing Her Bit,” a Cruiser’s Record off the Cameroons By the Waters of Babylon 

A Lady’s Experiences in the Singapore Mutiny The Burden and Heat By Goprset Extos 
Recruiting in Wartime By G. T. W. 

The Submarine in War Musings without Method. 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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THE BOOKS TO READ. 
THE BIRTH-TIME OF THE WORLD, 


and other Scientific Essays. 
By J. JOLY, Se.D., F.R.S., Professor of Geology and Mineralogy 
in the University of Dublin. LIllustrated. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
“ A volume of extraordinary interest and suggestiveness.” 
—Contemporary Review. 


CONTEMPORARY BELGIAN LITERA- 
TURE. 


By JETHRO BITHELL. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
Shows the development of Belgian literature from 1880 to the 
present day. 
“ Mr. Bithell’s book is excellent from all points.”—Daily Graphic. 
“T have read Mr. Bithell’s work with extraordinary interest.” 
—HEmile Cammeaerts in the Observer. 


ANNA _ JAMESON : 


Letters and Friendships (1612—1860). 
Edited by Mrs. STEUART ERSKINE. With 13 Illustrations. 
Cloth, 15s. net. 

Anna Jameson knew all the prominent people of her day. 


THE HARIM AND THE PURDAH: 


Studies of Oriental Women. 
By ELIZABETH COOPER. Illustrated. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
Intimate studies of Oriental women in Egypt, India, and China, 
with attractive illustrations from photographs, 
AND 


INDIAN THOUGHT, — PAST 




















PRESENT. 
By R. W. FRAZER, LL.B., G.B. Illustrated. 103. 6d. net. 
An account of the thought underlying tho social and religious 
situation in India to-day. 


VILLAGE GOVERNMENT IN_ BRITISH 
INDIA. 


By JOHN MATTHAT, B.A,, B.L., Vakil of the High Court of 
Judicature, Madras. With an Introduction by SIDNEY 
WEBB, LL.B., Professor of Public Administration, University 
of London. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 

In ths book an attempt is made to set forth the extent to which 
the village community even now takes an informal part in the 
work of administration and how far it has been employed by legis- 
lative enactment. The work is based largely on official reports and 
publications, and has been carried out under the direction of the 
Research Department of the London School of Economics, 


THE QUINTESSENCE OF CAPITALISM. 


By WERNER SOMBART, Author of “'The Jews and Modern 
Capitalism.” ‘Translated and Edited by M. EPSTEIN, 
M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 
A study of the history and psychology of the modern business 
man. 
“* Werner Sombart is one of those rare writers who draws his 
economic teaching from historical sources and the facts of life 
about him,.”’—Tke Birmingham Post. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LEADERSHIP. 


By ABDUL MAJID. Cloth, 2s. 6d net. 

This is an essay in collective psychology following in a general 
way the method of M. Gustave Le Bon. It deals with both 
organized and unorganized crowds, and studies the conditions 
ander which leadership is obtained and held. 


PRUSSIA’S BID FOR WORLD POWER. 


By STANLEY PACKER, B.A., Barrister-at-Law, District 
Magistrate. Paper covers, ls. net. 
A brief examination of German diplomacy from Bismarck’s 
vetirement to the Italian intervention in the war. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE WAR. 


By S. PEREZ TRIANA. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
“A well-written and interesting book.” —The Outlook, 
“One of the most interesting books on this subject, because it 
gives us the considered judgment of the South Americans.” 


—The Bookman. 
THE WORLD 




















IN CONFLICT. 


By L. '. HOBHOUSE. Cloth, 1s. net. (Second Impression.) 
“The distinctive merit of Mr. Hobhouse’s volume is the analysis 
of the causes working for war.”—The Times. 
“Will have a documentary value for the futuro historical 
efudent.”—Manchester Guardian, 


Free. Write for a copy of Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s New 
Illustrated List of Gift-Books. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 











RR. 
DUCKWORTH & Co.'s NEW BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED. = 


“This remarkably impressive book. The most notab) 
war literature the war has yet produced.”—Times, . 


An Englishman 
in the Russian Ranks 


By JOHN MORSE, ha 
A first-hand account by an Englishman who for ten mont! 
was continuously fighting with the Russian Army in Poland, " 


Life in a Railway Factory — 


By ALFRED WILLIAMS, 
Author of “A Wiltshire Village.” 

Mr. Alfred Williams shows the everyday life of tho skilled 
and the unskilled workmen. In view of “speeding-up” with 
regard to war work and munitions, also labour unrest it is 
very timely and suggestive. . 


® piece of 

















Crown 8vo, 5s. net ; postage Sd, 





HEATH ROBINSON’S Humorous Drawings, 


Some “ Frightful” 
War Pictures 


Drawn by W. Heath Robinson. 


Full-page drawings and black-and-white sketches, Beards, folio (15 in, by 10} in 
23. 6d, net; postage 44. _— 


CHARLES ROBINSON'S Dainty Illustrations. 


Songs and Sonnets 
of Shakespeare 


Illustrated and Decorated by CHARLES ROBINSON, 
12 full-page plates in colour and many line drawings in tint, 
Cloth gilt, crown 4to, 7s. Gd. net; postage 6d. 

















Stendhal, On Love 


Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
PHILIP SIDNEY WOOLF & CECIL N. SIDNEY WOUOLF, M.A, 


856 and xvi. pages, Demy 8ro, 7s. 64. net ; postage 5d. 








Form and Colour | 


By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS, 
Author of “The Works of Man.” 


Demy 8vo, 74, 6d, net; postage 5d. 











Birds and Man 
By W. H. HUDSON. 


“A great writer and a great naturalist.” 
—WestMInsTeR (GAZETTE. 


age 5d. 





Rewritten and enlarged, with frontispiece in colour. 63, net; pos! 


Child Training 
By V. M. HILLYER. 


A PRACTICAL DAILY HANDBOOK FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 
Illustrated, &s. net; postage 5d. 


Through the 
Chinese Revolution 


By FERNAND FARJENEL. 

A graphic account of the recent political and social changes in 
China. The author was on the spot and in close touch with the 
leading men in China during 1911-1913. 

364 pages. 7s. Gd. net; postage 5a, 


Four-and-Twenty Blackbirds 


By EDWARD THOMAS. 

Stories witty and wise, which give quaint explanations of the 

origin of four-and-twenty wise saws, such as “Set a Thief to 

Catch a Thief,” “There’s many a Slip,” “It’s all my eye and 
Betty Martin,” &. A little volume of wit and originality. 

With a frontispiece in colour by QuILLER VAN ALLAN, 28, Gd, net ; postage 4}. 


























A New Volume of TCHEKOFF. 


Russian Silhouettes 


More Stories of Russian Life. 
By ANTON TCHEKOFF, 
Just Published. Crown 8v0, 63. 


~ DUCKWORTH & CO., Publishers, Covent Garden, London. 
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IL PARADISO.* 
No time could be more appropriate than this year of horror, 
sbich finds England and Italy allied in defence of the 
Kingdom of the Spirit, for the appearance of any book 
likely to increase among English readers the understanding 
of Dante’s noblest but least widely studied work. It is not 
only that— 
“Degno 8 che dove I’ un, I’ altro s’ induca, 


Si che com’ elli ad una militaro, 
Cosi la gloria loro insieme luca.” 


(“ Where one is 
The other worthily also should be, 
That as their wartare is alike, alike 
Should be their glory.”) 
It is not only that even in those seraphic harmonies, which 
seem at first the furthest removed of all human utterances 
from the heat and horror of our earthly conflict, we can still 
hear, faint but inexpressibly stirring, the Spirit’s unceasing 
call to victory :— 
“ Ben m’ accors’ io ch’ ell’ era d’ alte lode 
Perocché a me venia ‘ Risurgie vinci’ 
Com’ a colui che non intende ed ode.” 
(“I marked it was a hymn 
Of lofty praises, for there came to me 
‘ Arise’ and ‘Conquer,’ as to one who hears 
And compreiends not.”) 
The Paradise of Dante has never reached so wide a circle as 
the Inferno or the Vita Nuova, yet it has at this moment a 
peculiar message for us. Like Paradise Regained, it lacks the 
romantic elements which make its forerunners so enthralling. 
One does not find in it those startling echoes of our own 
troubled thoughts which a sors Virgiliana can reveal in the 
Inferno :— 
“Ma se Doagio, Lilla, Guantc e Bruggia 
Potesser, tosto ne saria vendetta ; 
Ed io la cheggio a lui che tutto giuggia.” 
(“If Donai, Bruges, Lille, and Ghent had power, then would ven- 
geance soon be sent, And for that vengeance I cry to him who 
judges all.”) 
Again, the Paradise lacks,as Dr. Mackail and other critics point 
out, the exuberance and richness of the poet’s earlier work. 
In language and imagery Dante seems to have endeavoured 
to eliminate from it every sensual or distracting element, as 
though he were indeed trying to speak only “con quella 
favella che & una in tutti” (“with that speech which is the 
same in all”). The similes which he uses are sometimes only 
saved from grotesqueness by the unfailing spiritual dignity 
of their context :— 
“La mia letizia mi ti tien celato, 
Che mi raggia dintorno, e mi nasconde, 
Quasi animal di sua seta fasciato.” 
(“My joy conceals me from you, swathing me in light and covering 
meas & worm is covered in its own silk.”) 
Or again :— 
“ Dal centro al cerchioe si dal cerchio al centro 
Movesi I’ acqua in un ritondo vaso, 
Secondo ch’ é percossa fuori o dentro, 
Nella mia mente fe’ subito caso 
Questo ch’ io dicc, si come si tacque 
La gloriosa vita di Tommaso.” 
(“ From centre to the circle and so back 
From circle to the centre, water moves 
In a round chalice, even as the blow 
Impels it inwardly or from without, 
Which was the image glanced into my mind 
As the great spirit of Aquinas ceased.”’) 
Of his metaphors, a large majority are drawn from the various 
manifestations of light. Colour is almost banished from his 
world :— 
“Non per color ma per lume parvente.” 
(“Revealed not by colour but by light.”) 











ea ~ —_—__—_ ~ 
Ry aie Pe adise of Dante Alighieri: an Experiment in Literal Verse Translation. 
+ axles Lancelot Shadwell, D.C.L. With an Introduction by John Willam 
12s. 6d, net. | 


ackail, LL,D., &e. London: Macmillan and Co, 











And if ever he does make use of one of those elaborate visual 
similes of which he was so great a master, it is almost always 
when he wishes to obtain some unusually striking effect of 
tranquillity and quietude, as in these lines describing the 
concourse of spirits about Thomas Aquinas :— 

“Donne mi parver non da ballo sciolte, 


Ma che s’ arrestin tacite, ascoltando 
Fin che le nuove note hanno ricoite.” 
(“ They seemed as ladies who cease not from the dance, but stand 
& moment to catch the change of tune.’’) 
Or again :— 
“Come in peschiera ch’ é tranquilla o pura 
Traggonsi i pesci a cid che vien di fuori 
_Per modo che lo stimin lor pastura ; 
Si vid’ io ben pid di mille splendori 
Trarsi ver noi.” 
(“As in a quiet and clear lakethe fish 
If aught approach them from without, do draw 
Towards it deeming it their food, so drew 
Full more than thousand splendours towards us.”) 
By such means as these the poet reaches a spiritual intensity 
to which no other human mind has ever attained, and it is 
this that gives the Paradise at this moment its peculiar 
appeal. Never was mankind more tragically in need of the 
warning that— 
“ Ben é che senza termine si doglia 
Chi per amor di cosa che non duri 
Eternalmente quell’ amor si spoglia.” 
(“ Endless store of grief he lays up for himself, who for the love 
of things that pass away, cuts himself off from the love that lasts 
for ever.”’) 
Without a confidence in something transcending human life 
and human sorrow, it would be hardly possible for the mind 
to stand apart, as many of us must do at this moment, and 
watch the framework of all our hopes and our ideals falling 
in ruin and involving in their fall beloved lives and cherished 
memories, In such times as these it is good to be reminded 
of that other world into which Dante, of all men, has given 
us the clearest insight :— 
“Cosi vid’ io la gloriosa rota 
Moversi e render voce a voce in tempra 
Ed in dolcezza ch’ esser non pud nota, 
Se non cola dove gioir s’ insempra.” 
(“ Thus saw I move the glorious wheel; thus heard 
Voice answering voice, so musical and soft, 
It can be known but where day endless shines.”) 
And into that joy we need not be ashamed to follow his 
summons, even though we leave, in following him, the misery 
of the world and of our fellows momentarily forgotten. 
Indeed, to those who have once tasted, the call is irresistible :— 
“ Or ti riman, lettor, sopra il tuo banco, 
Dietro pensando a cid che si preliba, 
8’ esser vuoi lieto assai prima che stanco. 
Messo t’ ho innanzi; omai per te ti ciba.” 
(“ Now rest thee, reader, on thy bench, and muse 
Anticipative of the feast to come. 
So shall delight make thee not feel thy toil. 
Lo I have set before thee, for thyself 
Feed now.”) 

Dr. Mackail is one of those who have most clearly heard 
and understood the summons, and his serene and choicely 
worded preface alone would make the handsome volume which 
he introduces worth possessing. As for the translation, the 
translator's work is harder than that of the critic. As Dr. 
Mackail points out, a translation can never be more than a 
transvaluation, and a transvaluation confined within the 
narrow limits of a convention which must of necessity be 
different from that of the original. In the present case it is 
difficult to feel that the choice of convention is a very happy 
one. The stanza of Marvell’s Horatian ode is a noble one, 
and its short second couplet mitigates to a large extent the 
recurring break which must always be a feature of the 
stanza form. The metre marks time rather than halts, 
but the break is there none the less, Again, though Dr. 
Mackail emphasizes with truth the importance of the terzine 
in Dante’s scheme, it is in some ways misleading to call 
this group the metrical unit of the poem. The distinguishing 
feature of Dante’s scheme is the way in which the interlocked 
triple rhymes carry the metre om, combining in a wonderful 
manner the sense of progression and unity. No stanza can 
attain this merit. Moreover, though Marvell’s rhythm is 
dignified enough, it is with a kind of gallant and singing 
dignity. Itis buoyant. It marches. Dante’s line is flowing, 
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majestic, rich, and resonant. It is for this reason that blank 
verse, though lacking the closeness and unity of the original, 
comes nearer to it than any stanza form can do, so that Cary’s 
translation remains, after a hundred years, the best of English 
yenderings. Asan example, let us compare his version of the 
magnificent opening of the second canto with Dr. Shadwell’s. 
Cary has something of the poet’s own authentic majesty :— 
“ All ye, who in small bark have following sail’d, 
Eager to listen, on the adventurous track 
Of my proud keel, that singing cuts her way, 
Backward return with speed, and your own shores 
Revisit ; nor put out to open sea, 
Where losing me, perchance ye may remain 
Bewilder’d in deep maze. The way I pass, 
Ne’er yet was run: Minerva breathes the gale; 
Apollo guides me; and another Nine, 
‘To my rapt sight, the arctic beams reveal.” 
Compared to this there is something almost of the ballad 
jingle in Dr. Shadwell’s lines :-— 
“Oh ye that my discourse to mark 
Have followed in your little bark 
After my vessel strong 
That singing goes along, 
Put back and seek your shores again. 
Venture ye not upon the main 
Lest of my lead bereft 
Bewildered ye be left. 
O’er sea traversed by none besides 
Minerva wafts, Apollo guides, 
And the nine muses show 
The Bears that guide my prow.” 
For the rest, Dr. Shadwell’s version follows the text closely, 
and on the whole accurately, although it is sometimes apt to 
give a wrong impression by the conciseness which the restric- 
tions of his shorter line impose upon the translator. Occa- 
sionally, too, he suffers from that woolliness of language 
which is a common fault of the English scholar. 
“ Dawned on the world as bright a sun 
As e’er on Ganges stream 
Blazed forth his tropic beam” 
is, for example, but a nerveless equivalent for 
. .. “macque al mondo un sole 
Come fa questo tal volta di Gange.” 

Yet, when all is said, Dr. Shadwell’s achievement is one for 
which we may be genuinely grateful. He has given us a 
handsome book with the Italian and English texts beautifully 
printed side by side, and be has produced a version which not 
only follows the original so closely as to be of real assistance 
to the unlearned, but is also a stately and interesting work 
that can be read independently with enjoyment. It is to be 
hoped that many may be stimulated by it to renew their 
acquaintance with Dante’s most exalted poem, so that in after 
days they may look back with gratitude to the time— 

“ Quando da tutte queste cose sciolto, 
Con Beatrice m’ era suso in cielo 
Cotanto gloriosamente accolto.” 


{“ When released from all these cares, I was received with Beatrice 
£0 gloriously into heaven.”) 





THE GYPSY’S PARSON.* 


“WE are ruffians of the sun... and we must be forgiven 
everything.” “It is easy to forgive in the sun.” Mr. George 
Hall, “the Gypsy’s Parson,” quotes these words from Mr. 
Hichens’s The Garden of Allah in illustration of his own 
attitude towards the gypsies. He forgives them every- 
thing, these nomad parishioners of his, and his readers 
must perforce forgive them too, not so much for the sake 
of their charm as for the sake of their irresponsibility. 
After ull, how can a vagabond be good? This prosaic 
middle-class, ultra-English point of view will be at the 
back of the mind of most of Mr. Hall’s readers, and it is 
a point of view for which there is an immense deal to be 
said. It is not a harsh attitude of mind so long as we 
forgive the vagabond. “The Gypsy’s Parson” has known 
gypsies all his life, has “‘ companioned with them,” as he says, 
“on fell and common, racecourse and fairground, on the 
turfy wayside and in the city’s heart.” When he was a little 
boy in Lincoln he made friends with two gypsies who went 
with him to a dame school, a boy and a girl, “Sibby and 
Snakey Smith.” They belonged to “ settled” gypsies living 
in an alley inthe town. They were not of the best Romany 





* The Gynsy’s Parson: his Experiences and Adventures. By the Rev. George 


fall. London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co, [ls. 6d, net.) 





blood. Gypsy aristocrats “abhor settled life uret 
die on the road rather than wither inside heed ry R te 
theless, they were in face and in temperament typi ever. 

a ’ Pical gypsies 
and “ out of school hours they would be off and away search ) 
the bushes for birds’ nests, or ransacking the thickets oon = 
The girl had the gypsy’s brown eyes and black wg 
elusive look which proclaims the gifted and insinuating , “ 
“Lissom as whalebone, she had a pretty way of Pe rm 
along the lanes with hedgerow berries or leaves of anual 
painting in her hair.” ‘The three children roamed ae 
together, and the future parson would help the 2Ypsies . 
bring home illicit wood for burning after dusk. From them he 
learned to understand the craving for the free air anda gypsy’ 
joy in an outdoor fireside. Snakey liked nothing so mt 
to light a fire on their rambles. “ You don’t feel nothing like 
80 lonesome as you keeps pushing sticks into the fire” he 
would say. The love of the fire runs through the race, “ For 
the pure pleasure of the thing, a gypsy will light a small pile 
of dead sticks, and, lounging near, will gaze wistfully at the 
spiral of thin, sweet smoke upcurling between the trees in the 
lane.” In “Gypsy Court,” where Snakey and Sibby had 
their home, lived old gypsies who talked of passed-away times 
and repeated stories told them by their fathers, who remem. 
bered still further back. One man was always called “Tom 
o’ the Gibbet,” though Tom Otter was his name. Accord. 
ing to his sister’s account, he was born under a gibbet, 
His father used to cut bits of wood off the scaffolding 
and make little horseshoes, knife-handles, and knitting. 
needles, and sell these grim toys for a price. The family, 
though superstitious, had apparently no sense of the 
eeriness of the boy’s birthplace. ‘“ Whenever uncle and 
aunt used to pass by Tom Otter’s gibbet they'd stop 
and look up at the poor man hanging there, and they 
allus ewuser’d (threw) him a bit o’ hawben (food). They 
couldn’t let theirselves go by wi’out doing that.” Some 
of the stories heard in Gypsy Court must have made 
the boy’s blood curdle; one is almost too grim for quotation; 
but, horrible or not, they did not break the spell which the 
gypsies had thrown over him, and as a grown man in Orders 
he learned their language and sought them out among the 
moors and hedgerows. Whether he ever succeeded in 
rousing their interest in the Christian religion he does not 
tell us. The religions ideas which he found among them 
were few and primitive. Reverence for the dead was a 
marked characteristic, As a rule they accept Christiaz 
burial :— 

“Yet now and then an aged Romanitshed on his deathbed will 

express a desfre to be laid to rest in the open and not in the 
churchyard. Moses Boswell, a Derbyshire Gypsy, requested that 
he might be buried ‘under the fireplace,’ ic. on the site of an 
encampment of his people. When dying, Isaac Heron said, 
‘Bury me under a hedge,’ a reminiscence of the earlier mode of 
sepulture.” 
They have strong family affection, and the grief of the 
bereaved is very bitter and long. Mr. Hall tells of an old 
gypsy living in a disused railway carriage who was transported 
with grief at the death of his son, and would sit playing anold 
fiddle to himself, swaying to and froin agony of mind and 
refusing to speak to any one. Among old-fashioned gypsies 
all the possessions of the dead are burned—Mr. Hall has even 
known a van to be sacrificed on the day of the funeral—and 
sometimes they will abstain for many years, or even for ever, 
from the favourite food or pastime of the dead. “One day 
Richard Petulengro called at my door,” says Mr. Hall, 
“and was offered refreshment in the kitchen—‘ Not any ale, 
thank you. My brother died a bit ago, and he was 
wery fond of it. I don’t touch it now.’” Gypsies shriuk 
also from uttering the names of the dead. Mr. Hall 
asked a gypsy one day to tell him the name of his father. 
He replied that he could only show him his name, and 
brought him a photograph of a tombstone. The name had 
not crossed his lips since his father’s death. The relation 
between the generations appears to be singularly good and 
affectionate. We are told of two old gypsies who lived with 
their grandchildren :— 

“The devotion of these lads to their grandparents seemed te 
spring from a sense of comradery rather than reverence, and the 
quaint deference paid in turn by the old people to the boys 
impressed me not a little—a thing I have often observed im 

many eamps.” 

Onr anthor tells us that the gypsies themselves can throw n@ 
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light upon the vexed question of the origin of their race, though 
they have betrayed much curiosity about it in talking to him, 
and have constantly asked what he thought on the subject. 
Some of them have told him that the birth of their race is to 
be found recorded in the Bible, and that they are the children 
of Cain. He quotes a rather pretty legend which asserts that 
the gypsies stole some nails from the Cross, and that the 
Righth Commandment bas been remitted in their favour 
ever since; but all things considered, the folk-lore of the 
English gypsies seems very small in quantity and slight in 
kind so far as he has learned it. One man said to him: 
“We was the first people what the dear Lord made, and 
mebbe we shall be the last on earth. When all the rest is 
wore out, there'll still be a few of our folks travelling with 
tents and wagons.” In this notion one sees some reflection 
of the instinctive pride of the race. “ Never very far below 
the surface of the gypsy nature lies a feeling of disdain.” 
It is a very strange thing, this pride, for the gypsies have 
accomplished nothing; but they seem to feel a relation to 
Nature which, being more intimate than that of any other 
race, endows them with some form of nobility, and stands 
to them in place of religion. There can be no doubt that 
the emotion produced by communion with Nature resembles 
religious emotion in a subtle manner—and real religion gives 
to every man a sense of his own worth. Nature gives also to 
the gypsy—and here we are quoting Mr. Hall—“a_blithe- 
some spirit of acceptance,” a serenity drawn from Nature’s 
bosom which is in itself a dignity, and has a resemblance 
tothe Christian spirit. “‘Take no thought for the morrow,’ 
js the gypsy’s own philosophy. Were real road-folk ever able 
to tell you the route of the morrow’s itinerary? Break of 
day will be time enough to discuss the next stage of the 
journey.” 

The gypsies’ sense of humour is, if it be rightly described 
here, alow one. They are past-masters of practical joking, 
and would even ask their friend the parson to help in playing 
off harmless little jokes against one another. Their jokes when 
quite among themselves were, judging by their own accounts, 
rougher and less funny. For instance, it was thought very 
amusing that one Bobbie Faa should steal a shepherd-pie out of 
a cottage, tell his family that the farmer’s wife had given it 
him, and send his brother back with the dish primed with many 
sentences of gratitude. The astonished boy got a thrashing 
from the irate farmer for his pains, and could not imagine 
what he had done to deserve it. But the most usual form 
taken by gypsy wit is that of “an impromptu ‘lying tale’ 
intended to amuse.” Apparently it always does amuse, and 
Mr. Hall gives the following story as typical of a thousand. 
A certain “Happy Boz'll,” still a much-quoted wit and always 
the hero of his own tales, 

“one day took his dog a-hunting. Two hares started up, but the 
dog couldn’t run after both of them at once. Just then, however, 
the dog ran against a scythe-blade and cut itself in two. One 
half of the dog ran after one hare and caught it. The other half 
of the dog ran after the second hare and caught it. The hares 
were brought to Happy’s feet. Then the two halves of the dog 
came together again. And the dog died. Happy took off the 
skin and patched his knee-breeches with it. Just a year after- 
— to the very day, his breeches burst open and barked at 

These English gypsies of to-day and yesterday whom their 
parson loves so well have a charm he is not able quite to 
explain. We feel when we have read this pleasant book 
that we have been in the wind and the sun and seen the 
blue smoke of the camp fires surrounded by the brown 
faces of a etrange race. They attract us, but we do not get to 
know them. We have as we read a perpetual sense that upon 
the next page we shall find the gypsies’ secret. We turn over 
the leaves eagerly, and find to our surprise and regret, when 
we have come to the last, that the gypsy is as elusive as ever. 
Perhaps in producing this sense of hopeless pursuit Mr. Hall 
has succeeded as well as any one ever can succeed who under- 
takes to interpret these dwellers in the open. 





DENMARK AND THE DANES.* 
It is probable that to the majority of Englishmen Denmark 
and her people, though so close to these islands, are little 
known, For this reason Denmark and the Danes, written 
conjointly by a native of the country and an Englishman, 





* Denmark and the Danes. By W i 
Fisher Unwin, [12s, 6d, net.) - J. Harvey and C. Reppien. London: T. 





would in any case be welcome; but its appearance just now is 
all the more opportune in view of the difficult and critical 
position in which Denmark finds herself, owing to her geo- 
graphical situation. We are given a short sketch of Danish 
history, but naturally the chapters dealing with Denmark as 
she now is are the more attractive. The following is the 
authors’ impression of the Dane of the present day :— 

“The national characteristics of the Danish people are generosity ; 
slowness of speech ; a good humour which has become proverbial ; 
determination almost amounting to truculence, especially in the 
case of the peasants; an immense capacity for hard work and 
sustained effort ; extreme democratic principles; a strange fatalism 
which is a mixture of scepticism and hesitation; and, finally, a 
complete and wonderful fearlessness in throwing over traditions 
and iprejudices. They are an intensely modern people, neither 
taciturn nor exuberant. The great Danes, those in power and 
authority, do not always give one the same impression of control 
and careful breeding that one gets from people occupying the same 
position in England. But there is a compensating allowance of 
warmth. They are neither great optimists nor extravagant 
idealists, Their dreams are of a very practical nature, and there 
is about them a certain atmosphere of clean and sane humani- 
tarianism which is very attractive. They seem to carry out their 
reforms in a spirit of common sense which is almost scientific. 
Perhaps this is because their temperament is genuinely, rather 
than sentimentally, democratic. Itis this averageness about them 
which doubtless prevents them from mounting to supreme heights, 
but at the same time saves them from slipping to colossal depths. 
They are a balanced people, their democracy is broad and 
practical, and the type is probably nearer English than any other 
on the Continent.” 

The subject of national defence is so much to the fore 
at the moment that it is of especial interest to read, in the 
somewhat brief sketch of “ Political History,” how Denmark 
came by her present system, and how Herr Estrup, a bold 
and striking figure in Danish politics in the “seventies” 
and “eighties,” succeeded in the face of tremendous oppo- 
sition in fortifying Copenhagen both by land and sea. The 
peace strength of Denmark’s Army now is approximately 
thirty thousand. On a war footing, including reserves, 
about a hundred and twenty-five thousand men could be 
mustered, The Navy consists of six small battleships, four 
coast-defence ships of about four thousand tons each, twenty- 
four torpedo-boats and destroyers, five or six submarines, and 
five protected cruisers. The authors are obliged to add that 
“ most of the vessels are antiquated.” As is generally known, 
the system of conscription prevails in Denmark; but we are 
told that it is mild when compared with that of Germany, 
Austria, or France. In regard to social laws, the authors 
claim that— 

“Denmark has had for twenty-five years reforms for which 

many of the more powerful States are still waiting—absolute pro- 
tection of workmen against long hours and unhealthy or unsuitable 
conditions; pensions to old people; State sick benefits and insur- 
ance, both against accidents and unemployment; provision for 
destitute and natural children ; and State aid for widows.” 
The book contains an interesting survey of Danish literature, 
in which a handsome tribute is paid to George Brandes, the 
friend and disciple of Nietzsche, whose fame has spread far 
beyond his native country. To him the authors attribute 
the creation of a new literary era in Denmark :— 

“He was the great literary engineer. He dug the big canals 
through which the literary streams of other countries flowed over 
Denmark. He irrigated his own country with the mighty Nile 
waters of France and Germany, Italy and England. He was 
intensely realistic, a powerful and cultured opponent of ‘ rose pink’ 
idealism both in literature and art.” 

But the subject which claims most attention in this volume, 
and very naturally considering Denmark's position as pre- 
eminently a farming and agricultural country, is that of the 
land and small-holdings. Sir H. Rider Haggard’s Report on 
this same question some five years ago commanded a good 
deal of attention in farming and landowning circles, and the 
details given in the book before us should be of value to all 
interested in the progress of agriculture generally and our 
own country in particular. Less than a hundred years ago, 
we are told, agriculture in Denmark was no whit more 
developed than in any other country in Europe. “To-day 
the Danish farmer takes his place as one of the most scientific 
farmers of the age.” The authors give three causes for 
this rapid improvement: “(1) a favourable system of land 
tenure; (2) advanced and well-developed methods of co-opera- 
tion; and (3) a close alliance between the theoretical scientist 
and the practical farmer, the laboratory and Mother Earth.” 
By many and drastic alterations in the land laws and by 
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State-aid in the shape of loans and the foundation of Credit 
Union Banks, it has come about that Denmark of to-day is 
largely a country of small peasant proprietors. “In the last 
fifty years some ten thousand farms have become the absolute 
property of their holders, and at the present time only twenty- 
seven per cent. of the area of Denmark is burdened with 
rent.” The system of co-operation is described in detail. In 
regard to the milk trade, for example, its advantages are 
tubulated as follows :— 

“(1) The small farmer obtains the benefits which inevitably 

follow great production. (2) He has a regular weekly settlement 
from the dairy to which he sells his milk, and therefore contracts 
no bad debts, and is furthermore not compelled to be a merchant 
as well as afarmer. (3) He hasa strong and direct inducement 
to produce as much milk as possible. (4) He receives a share in 
the profits of distribution, being part owner of the factory which 
kills and disposes of his meat, or of the dairy which purchases and 
sells his milk or makes it into butter. (5) From the point of view 
of the consumer, the middlemen's profits—often amounting to as 
much as 120 per cent. on dairy produce—are saved. (6) The 
system has been found to be valuable from an educational 
standpoint.” 
Particularly interesting is the chapter on the scientific methods 
of the Danish farmers. Indeed, the authors of this book 
appear to regard the relations between science and farming 
as the main cause of agricultural progressin Denmark. They 
tell us :— 

“A century ago the men who were leading Danish policy 

perceived with admirable foresight that Denmark could only be 
great if her peasants were given a free and liberal education, and 
to this end much of the legislation of the last hundred years had 
devoted itself. Further, the professor has given the service of 
his brain to the peasant, and the peasant has responded by putting 
his work and the strength of his arm behind the professor's 
theories. ‘here are many countries richer and more favourably 
placed, possessing greater facilities, and scientific men of equal 
brilliance. But in no country in the world is the co-operation of 
university and farm so complete, so loyal, or so free from prejudice 
as in Denmark.” 
So far has this co-operation of university and farm gone 
that “to-day a Danish farm is a scientific machine as 
nearly perfect as it is humanly possible to be, a machine in 
which the possibility of error is all but eliminated.” Inci- 
dentally we may note one disadvantage of this devotion to 
farming “as scientific as a chemical reaction,” though we 
admit it is of a sentimental and not a practical nature. We 
read that “ practically all Danish cows are kept in stables for 
the greater portion of their lives. Many of them indeed are 
lifelong prisoners.” It is only fair to add that “the sheds 
are built in a large and airy style and the atmosphere within 
them is just as pure as the air over the fields”; but the 
picture is a forbidding one to those of us who find pleasure 
in seeing cattle knee-deep in a shady pool on a summer 
day, chewing the cud in a green meadow, or making their way 
down some quiet country lane. 

In addition to the subjects already mentioned there are 
many others on which useful information is. given—education, 
religion, scientific research, commerce and industry, &c., Xe. 
It is perhaps inevitable with such a variety of topics that they 
should be dealt with in a somewhat sketchy manner and 
rather in the style of a book of reference. One curious 
omission may be noted. Nothing is said as to outdoor 
sports and games. ‘There is a picture of the open-air 
gymnasium at Copenhagen, but no mention in the text as to 
the manner in which the young Dane gets his recreation. In 
reading of a people we like to know how they play as well as 
how they work. A prominent place is given to gymnastics 
and physical drill in the schools. If we remember right, 
Danish athletes bave done excellently in the Olympic Games. 
Further, many of us will remember the fine appearance made 
by the women’s team sent by Denmark to take part in the 
physical drill competitions held at the Stadium’ when those 
Games took place in England. 





BOOKS FOR CHILDREN.* 


“* Heavens alive!’ exclaimed Jack Bruin, ‘that makes my 
mouth water! Whatatale! ‘There’s everything the heart 
could desire: ghosts, enchanters, demons, mystery, and a 
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thousand chances to one that the business will cost one one’s 
skin. Now if this is not the right spirit in Which ¢ 
approach a fairy-tale, we should like to hear of a better. It - 
a high standard for an author to reach, but M. Charles Robert 
Dumas and his translator, Miss Pia Hewlett, never Pte: 
from the path of adventure, and carry their readers ‘ind 
with them over the hills of Fairyland to the satisfactory 
goal of a happy ending. The name of this book js Oras. 
mother’s Fairy Tales,‘ and it contains three stories, The first, 
called “ Jack Bruin,” is the most exciting, and takes us into ay 
enchanted castle built somewhat in the style of “Le Vieux 
Chateau des Ardennes ” of which the eighteenth-century poet 
Jaques Cazotte, draws a grisly picture. But though the 
grown-up reader may enjoy a shudder in thinking of the olq 
refrain, “ Hélas! ma bonne, hélas! que j'ai grand’ peur!” 
there is nothing in M. Dumas’s excellent fairy-tales to alarm 
achild. They are full of the homely details that children like 
besides giving due importance to those rules of common. 
sense which appeal to the practical instincts of youth. The 
illustrations,in colour and in black-and-white, are interesting 
and attractive. They are by M. Maurice Lalan. . 

In The Child of the Sea? Mrs. Littlewood has retold the 
story of Amadis and Oriana. Her version is founded on 
Southey’s translation (itself an abridgment) of the old 
romance, or, we ought rather to say, series of romances that 
cluster round this true lover and his lady. Mrs. Littlewood 
has, she tells us, generally followed Southey’s phrasing. She has 
been successful in transposing and condensing the story, and 
weaving its many threads of interest into a convincing narra. 
tive. Scene follows scene after the manner of old tapestries, 
Knights and ladies make merry in their castles, ride through 
forests, and bravely play their parts in life for good or ill 
with all the stately grace that we expect of them. It is not, 
perhaps, a book that every child will care for, but to those who 
have imaginative intelligence it will be a real delight, for it ig 
worthy of a place beside the Morte Darthur. Mrs. Littlewood 
has wisely kept such words as “ palfrey ” and “ damsel,” and, 
after all, they can be no stranger to a child than many other 
words which are not actually in daily use. Miss Honor 0, 
Appleton’s illustrations are all pretty and fanciful. Amadis 
and his dogs are drawn with a sympathetic touch, while the 
large serpent of the last picture is attractive in its own fierce 
way. They are reproduced in the three-colour process, and 
are of that pale tone to which this process has now been 
brought. We have so often found fault with the old garish 
colours that it may seem ungracious to object to the soft 
shades which now sometimes take their place. But thereisa 
certain danger that these pale colours may become so dim 
and vague as to lose almost as much as they gain by the 
change. 

It is pleasant to come across an old friend in a new guise, 
and in Mr. Edward Thomas’s Four-and-Twenty Blackbirds* 
we are given amusing accounts of the authorship of such 
well-known proverbs as “It’s all my eye and Betty Martin,” 
“ You can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear,” and “ Better 
late than never.” They have evidently been chosen for their 
popularity in the nursery, and the little stories that have been 
cleverly embroidered round them will no doubt give an added 
charm to proverbial philosophy in the minds of their young 
readers. Though the tales are short, they are written with 
pleasing attention to circumstantial detail. Giant Land, and 
the ideal village of the story-books, which lies near to the 
frontiers of Fairyland, are thereby linked to the affairs of 
everyday life, and when we read of the sylvan ménage of a 
giant and a bear, of the delicious broth they enjoyed together, 
and of the bad broth they found fault with, we know that we 
can trust Mr. Thomas to blow a good tune on the elfin horn. 
The book has a coloured frontispiece, and is printed in clear 
type. 

Fairies from Flower Land,’ by Miss Olga Lindberg, is 4 
collection of short stories linked together by a chain of 
flowers. The first, appropriately enough, takes us to Cloud- 
land on a rainbow bridge, and there the little heroine Betty 
makes acquaintance with the fairies of rain and sunshine, 
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The adventures that we read of in this book are not par- 
ticularly exciting, but they will no doubt please the little 
girls for whom they are intended. If the manner in which 
the stories are told is somewhat sentimental, the author's 
intentions were kind and pleasant, and her children and 
fairies all teach excellent morals. The full-page coloured 
illustrations by Miss Elsie Anna Wood are appropriate to 
the text. 

Mr. Harry Golding is the editor of Fairy Tales.’ In this 
book we find the nursery classics of “ Little Red Riding 
Hood,” “The Three Bears,” “ Puss-in Boots,” and many 
another of the goodly company we all know so well. These 
versions are pleasantly told, and the little variations of the old 
themes are acceptable. For instance, we hear something of 
the Wolf's past history, of how “this cruel animal was more 
savage than usual, for he had been without his dinner for two 
days” when he met Red Riding Hood. The editor has chosen 
the happy ending for this story, which we are inclined to 
think is the best for children, though we would not banish all 
sadness from nursery books. The Red Riding Hood story, 
however, is so short that if it ends in tragedy there is no relief 
to the darkness; while in a longer tale, if the end is sad, there 
inay be many compensations to redress the balance, and so 
keep it true in the child’s mind. If, as we think, story-books 
play a large part in forming little children’s minds, it is 
impossible to be too careful in the choice we make of them, 
more especially in the matter of old fairy-tales, for in these 
the mysteries of life and death are brought to their knowledge 
in brave and varied trappings; and as the child’s horizon 
gradually broadens, and he emerges into the light of common 
day, he still feels the influence of the wise and beautiful 
mortals, and still wiser fairies, whom he has known in the 
spacious lands of enchantment, and thus has a true, if 
unconscious, standard to help him in learning bow to form 
a right judgment of life. This book, from which we may 
seem to have wandered, is illustrated by Miss Margaret W. 
Tarrant with full-page coloured plates. In some of them the 
artist has tamed the three-colour process and made it sub- 
servient to her wishes, notably in the portraits of the Three 
Bears, which are admirable. Unfortunately the results are 
not always so happy, and the poor Sleeping Beauty’s charms 
are not enhanced by her colouring. 

The Ministry of Holda,® or “ Leaves from God's Story Book 
in Nature,” by Miss Cresswell, is a collection of short stories told 
by a supernatural lady to a delicate little girl called Iseult. 
The child has been ordered to the country for her health, 
where she is in the charge of her old nurse. We cannot 
help thinking that if her parents had been with her they would 
have requested Holda to modify her stories, which, though 
they are interesting and well told, are surely too luridly 
realistic for a sick child, and parts of them are, luckily, out- 
side the range of vision of most children. The stories are 
woven round natural phenomena such as “ Frost,” “ Fire,” 
“Sea Foam,” and so on. Here is a quotation from which our 
readers can judge of the style of this book :— 

“Tseult had come back from the High Celebration. It was 
Whitsun Day. In the church the font, the rood screen, and the 
altar had been scarlet with scarlet flowers as though decked with 
flame... . From a clearing in a coppice of bushes near by a thin 
thread of smoke crept heavenwards through the still noontide air 
ofearly summer. ‘It looks just like a sacrifice,’ thought Iseult 
to herself. ‘And sacrifice is the secret and foundation of all 
religion,’ answered a well-known voice, and Iseult found Holda at 
her side. . . . ‘Look how sacrifice runs through everything! 
From Abel’s offering outside the very gates of Eden to the stain- 
less oblation of the most Holy Sacrament men have ever pleaded 
to my Father by the might of sacrifice.’” 

The illustrations are by W. J. Taylor. The livid green 
peculiar to the three-colour process is rampant in the 
frontispiece. 

Children who like making dolls’ clothes will find much to 
amuse them in The Little Girl’s Knitting and Crochet Bool: 
by Miss Flora Klickmann. The directions are clearly 
expressed in simple language, and one pattern or garment 
leads on to another till quite pretty and even difficult work 
can be attempted, and useful children’s * woollies” and little 
household articles, as well as dolls’ things, can be made by 
a young worker, who will no doubt find great pride and 
satisfaction in these handicrafts. 

The Rosebud Annual*® and Leading Strings® are sure of a 
Welcome in the nursery, for as usual they are full of amusing 





pictures, stories, and verses of a simple, pleasant sort, 
which, with their easy words, present but few difficulties, 
even to very young readers. 





THE BRITISH COAL-TAR INDUSTRY.* 


Since the war the “man in the street” has found himself 
forced by circumstances to face a variety of problems 
connected with subjects which he had hitherto considered 
to be the province of the specialist. Among the chief, 
and certainly one of the most curious, of these problems 
is that produced by the stoppage of the export of dyestuffs 
from Germany to this country. Within a very few weeks 
from the date of the commencement of the war the general 
public were being told over and over again, and often in 
the most unexpected quarters, that some article could not 
be had because “ we can only get the dye from Germany,” and 
they began to ask, with a good deal of irritation, why it was 
that we had allowed ourselves to become so dependent upon 
our great commercial rival. The book before us, a collection of 
papers and lectures by experts, edited by Professor Gardner, 
answers this question in detail, and in addition relates the 
history of the coal-tar industry in this country and in Germany. 
The subject is of necessity highly technical, and perhaps it 
can hardly be expected that the book should have a popular 
appeal, Yet all those who are attracted by the record of 
the rise and progress—and, we may add, the romance—of 
great industries would be well advised in reading this 
interesting and instructive work. The first part of the 
volume deals with the history and development of the industry, 
and includes Professor W. H. Perkins’s description of his 
discovery of the aniline colours—a paper very well worth 
reading. The latter part deals with the problem as it has 
presented itself since the outbreak of the war. We may quote 
some remarks by Lord Moulton from an address delivered in 
Manchester in December of last year (Lord Moulton, it will 
be remembered, was Chairman of a Committee appointed by 
the Government to investigate the position caused by the 
stoppage of the supply of German dyestuffs) :— 

“ When I began to investigate the lack of dyes I found England 

consuming some two million pounds’ worth of dyes per annum. 
They were essential to an industry of something like two hundred 
million pounds per annum, on which at least a million and a 
half workmen were dependent. And I found that of the two 
million pounds’ worth of dyes that was required year by year 
barely one-tenth was produced within our own boundaries.” 
The reason for the decline of the coal-tar industry in 
England Lord Moulton states to be “the English dislike of 
study. The Englishman is excellent in making the best of 
the means at his disposal, but he is almost hopeless in one 
thing. He will not prepare himself by intellectual work for 
the task that he has to do.” On the other hand, “if you talk 
to any German who is engaged in any industry you will find 
that he knows about it all that can be known.” The coal-tar 
industry does not seem a subject likely to yield anecdotes, yet 
we find the following story related by Lord Moulton as 
illustrative of German concentration :— 

“Once I found myself on the top of one of the Dolomite Moun- 
tains, andthe only other person there besides the guides was a 
German. I found out that he was a chemist, and I began to talk 
upon a chemical subject. He told me he was only an organic 
chemist. He had not exhausted my resources, and I began to talk 
of coal-tar and pharmaceutical products. Then he told me that 
he was a coal-tar by-product chemist. That did not beat me, 
because I had just been fighting a case of canary yellow. I thought 
I would get some subject which was common to us, and I slipped 
into the subject of canary yellow. Still the same ominous silence 
for a time, and then he said: ‘I am only a coal-tar chemist dealing 
with blues.’ But I had not finished. With an Englishman's 
pertinacity, not believing I was beaten, I racked my brains for a 
coal-tar blue .. . andI gradually, without a too obvious change 
of subject, slipped into that. ‘Then he finally defeated me, because 
he said in equally solemn tones, but equally proud vi tne fact; ‘I 
only deal with methyl blues.’” 

Lord Moulton in his address went on to give practical 
suggestions for the improvement of the coal-tar industry in 
Britain, among which was the formation of “a large company— 
a company with national control so far as to keep it in the right 
path; and you must have a company which is co-operative 
between the producer and the consumer.” Professor Gardner 
tells us that Lord Moulton advised the Government on the 
above lines. Various other writers blame the Englishman, as 


t Coal-Tar Industry. Edited by Professor W, M, Garduer, 
(10s, 6d, net, j 
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does Lord Moulton, for lack of concentration, and Professor 
Gardner makes the following interesting criticism :— 

“The British custom of entrusting the management of large 
concerns to financiers, commercial magnates, and ‘ men of affairs’ 
has done much to retard the scientific development of our 
industries, and the adequate representation of the technical 
expert on the directorate is vital to the success of the new 
scheme.” 





HERALDIC GOSSIP.* 


‘WE remember vaguely a story of some plain-spoken dignitary 
who caught a modern herald in error about a great cere- 
monial, and said to him: “ You foolish man, you don’t even 
understand your own foolish business.” We would not on 
any account speak so disrespectfully of the “ noble science” 
of heraldry, which, though a trifle antiquated, still serves as 
an historical link with the golden age of chivalry. And we 
have read Mr. Rothery’s gossipy compendium of the chief 
truths in this science with sufficient interest to ward off any 
desire to be disagreeable to the author. But we must warn 
the reader of this A.B.C. of Heraldry that it is not entirely a 
safe guide for the beginner. Mr. Rothery has allowed a number 
of annoying little slips to creep into his book—largely, no 
doubt, attributable to defective proof-reading. Such, at least, 
we may charitably consider to be the glaring inconsistency in 
the use of French accents, which are sometimes omitted, 
sometimes incorrect, and sometimes redundant. Why should 
the same heraldic term appear on different pages as “ urdy,” 
“urdee,” and “urdée”? Why should we be troubled by 
such blunders as “ Sagitarius,” “ melosines,” “Le Mallin,” 
“ metamorphised,” “Lord Invercylde”? Why should 
there be four mistakes in the four lines of a simple 
French quatrain? Why should the Latin distich on 
p. 72 be made into nonsense equally difficult to construe 
and to scan? A little more care would have removed all 
these blots, which, though “minutae” (as Mr. Rothery 
observes) in themselves, yet disturb the educated and mislead 
the ignorant reader. Even more serious mistakes, which can 
only be attributed to carelessness, are not wanting. Thus on 
p. xxviii. Mr. Rothery tells us that counter-vair is “ always 
emblazoned or and azure” : but on p. xxvi. he blazons it argent 
and azure. He says that heralds use four additional colours 
besides the seven common tinctures, and proceeds to name 
six, in a very muddled “concatenation accordingly.” On 
p. xxviii. he tells us that the arms of St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital are: “ per pale argent and sable a fess counterchanged.” 
Just above this sentence is an illustration which shows that 
the charge is not a fess but a chevron. And as anxiously as 
Mr. Pecksniff desired to know Mrs. Todgers’s notion of a 
wooden leg, if quite agreeable to herself, do we desire to know 
Mr. Rothery’s conception of that super-heraldic animal, the 
“lion rampant-passant,” which is twice mentioned—but, 
alas! not depicted—on pp. 36-37. We are sure that Mr. 
Rothery can easily put these little matters right for a new 
edition. When he has done so we shall be able to recommend 
his book as something more than an entertaining but slipshod 
piece of gossiping. 





WHERE ANIMALS TALK.+ 

Mr. Nassav has translated into English a number of West 
African legends and folk-lore tales which have been recited to 
him by natives. The result is a collection of delightful stories, 
half fable, half fairy-tale, set forth with a quaint charm 
which is most attractive. The characters are chiefly animals 
and birds, and Mr. Nassau has given them a dialogue both 
humorous and picturesque. Where all are enjoyable it is 
difficult to select any for special mention, but perhaps the 
first tale in the book, entitled “ Do Not Trust Your Friend,” 
in which the crafty Wild Rat outwits the big stupid Leopard, 
is one of the best. Another equally amusing is “Tug of 
War,” in which the Tortoise pits the Elephant against 
the Hippopotamus, to their mutual undoing and his own 
glorification. We cannot, unfortunately, find space to quote 
from the book at length, but we give the following on the 
subject of “ Who are Crocodile’s Relatives?” as an example 
of Mr. Nassau’s work :— 


“Crocodile was very old. Finally he died. News of his death 
spread abroad among the Beasts; and his relatives and friends 





* A.B.C. of Heraldry, By Guy Cadogan Rothery. London: Stanley Paul 
and Co. [5s. net.) 

t+ Where Animals Talk, By Robert H, Nassau, London: Duckworth and 
Co. [5s. net. ] 





~ a, 
came to the Mourning. After a proper number of days b 
passed, the matter of the division of the property was onmine ~ 
At once a quarrel was developed, on the question as to ae 
were his nearest relatives. The tribe of Birds said, ‘ He is o . 
and we will be the ones to divide the property.’ Their claim - 7 
disputed, others asking, ‘On what ground do you claim relation. 
ship? You wear feathers; you do not wear plates of armor — 
he.’ The Birds —, ‘True, he did not wear our feathers But 
you are not to judge by what he put on during his life, Jud 
by what he was in his life’s beginning. Look you! In re 
beginning, he began with us as an egg. ‘We believe in o : 
His mother bore him as an egg. He is our relative = 
we are his heirs.’ But the Beasts said, ‘Not so! We are 
his relatives, and by us shall his property be divided.’ Then 
the Council of Animals demanded of the Beasts on what ground 
they based their claim for relationship, and what answer the 
could make to the argument of the birds as to Crocodile’s 
egg-origin. The Beasts said, ‘It may be true that the mark 
of tribe must be found, in a beginning, but not in an egg 
For, all Beings began as eggs. Life is the original beginning. 
Look you! When life really begins in the egg, then the mark of 
tribe is shown. When Nyando’s life began, he had four legs as 
we have. We judge by legs. So we claim him as our relative 
And we will take his property.’ But, the Birds answered, ‘ You 
Beasts said we were not relatives because we wear feathers, and 
not ngando-plates. But, you, look you! Judge by your own 
words. Neither do you wear ngando-plates, you with your hair 
and fur! Your words are not correct. The beginning of his life 
was not, as you say, when little Ngando sprouted some legs, There 
was life in the egg before that. And his egg was like ours, not 
like what you call your eggs. You are not his relatives. He is 
ours.’ But the Beasts disputed still. Sothe quarrel went back 
and forth. And they never settled it.” 


Apart from the pleasure the book should give to ordinary 
readers, the tales are particularly suitable for the reciter and 
the story-teller. 





CITIES IN EVOLUTION.* 


Proressor Patrick Geppes describes his book as “An 
Introduction to the Town Planning Movement and to the 
Study of Civics.” We should have preferred as a sub-title 
“The Romance of Town Planning.” Professor Geddes 
writes with the fervour of the enthusiast as well as the 
knowledge of the expert, and the result is an attractive and 
instructive work. The aim of the book is thus set forth :-— 

“Tts definite principle is that we must not too simply begin, as 

do too many, with fundamentals as of communications, and there- 
after give these such aesthetic qualities of perspective and the 
rest, as may be, but above all things seek to enter into the spirit 
of our city, its historic essence and continuous life.” 
The general public is too apt to regard town planning asa 
matter of diagrams and drainage and nothing more. Professor 
Geddes claims that the subject, looked at in its wider aspects, 
has an appeal to the antiquary and the painter, as well as to 
the builder and tlie utilitarian housewife. He reminds us that 
the town planning movement is not a new thing, a craze, as it is 
sometimes regarded, of the people who live in Garden Suburbs, 
but has its place in history. For instance, we are told of 
Salisbury that “at the exodus of its Bishop from Old Sarum 
in 1220, he brought its citizens after him into what he bad 
laid out as a veritable garden city; so that Salisbury, at its 
beginnings, six centuries ago, was curiously like Letchworth 
or Hampstead Suburb to-day, so far as its homes were con- 
cerned.” Professor Geddes further shows how well planned 
were many of the cities of the Middle Ages, and he quotes 
Edinburgh as an example. The town planning of this city in 
the thirteenth century “was conceived, not only relatively, 
but positively, on lines in their way more spacious than those 
which have made our ‘ New Town’ and its modern boulevard 
of Princes Street famous.” 

Professor Geddes has much that is interesting, stimulating, 
and, we may add, controversial, to say about modern 
industrial conditions, in regard to which he coins two new 
words—* Paleotechnic,” as distinguishing the earlier and ruder 
elements of the Industrial Age, and “ Neotechnic,” as describing 
“the newer and still often incipient elements.” There is also 
a good deal of information as to town planning developments 
of recent years in England and elsewhere. The book was 
finished before the war, and therefore the description of 
German cities and housing reform generally will be read with 
an added interest. In the light of the refusal of the German 
High Fleet to come out and do battle with the British 
squadrons, we cannot refrain from noting a sentence in 
Professor Geddes’s description of a visit paid by English 





* Cities in Evolution, By Patrick Geddes. London: Williams and Norgate, 
(7s, 6d, net. } 
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te mon 
town planners to Germany: “It would be top much to 


expect from human nature that we should not be gently 
bantered about our national passion for constructing Dread- 
noughts, or sometimes assured by English-speaking hosts that 
‘we dread them not.’ ” The book as a whole may be described 
as an eloquent appeal for the study of civics, in the widest 
sense. Professor Geddes is an idealist, and at times his passion 
for his subject rather runs away with him, but the book is an 
inspiring one, and well worth reading. 





ARMS AND THE MAP.* 


In the stirring speech which he delivered at the London Opera 
House on September 11th, 1914, Mr. Winston Churchill pointed 
out that the first principle which we should keep before us in 
discussing a possible settlement after the conclusion of the 
Great War was the principle of nationality. “If doubt 
arises about disputed areas of country, we should try to settle 
their ultimate destination in the reconstruction of Europe 
which must follow from this war with a fair regard to the 
wishes and feelings of the people who live in them.” Taking 
this wise saying for his text, Dr. Ian O. Hannah (who was 
formerly the President of King’s College, Nova Scotia) has 
produced an admirably simple, though learned, “study in 
nationalities and frontiers,” which he calls Arms and the Map. 
He modestly expresses the hope that his book may be found 
“ of some service to schools or to general students of historical 
geography who desire a text-book more recent and less detailed 
than Freeman's well-known work.” For such purposes it is 
excellently adapted, and we must add that it is thoroughly 
readable, no mere Dryasdust compilation, but really what 
Charles Lamb would have declared worthy of the much- 
abused name of book. The author takes all the chief political 
divisions of Europe in turn—beginning with Germany— 
and gives a brief sketch of the outstanding events in their 
history which have made them separate countries: he defines 
their borders, and adds a clear account of the various races 
which now inhabit them, or which—as in our own case—pro- 
duced a new and well-marked racial type by a secular process 
ef fusion. His style is bright and lucid, nor are his chapters 
overloaded with irrelevant detuil. He wisely discriminates 
between the cases in which the present rulers are of one blood 
with their peoples, and those in which they have imposed them- 
selves—by conquest or diplomacy—upon an alien race. We 
find the existing German Empire—moz periturus—aptly 
described as “a nation with a giant's strength kicking for 
what it cannot get with the viclent impulses of a child.” 
France is praised for having learnt to base her rule on moral 
rather than on material forces, One turns with pleasurable 
anticipation to the chapter on Russia, who has risen so nobly 
to the height of a great occasion in the past year. “ No study 
is more interesting or more baffling than the future of this 
mighty and yet unformed State. It is no reproach to see in the 
Russians the only teachable children to be found on the earth 
to-day.” One cannot help wondering whether our “ Tommies” 
will succeed in banishing the famous Slavonic gloom (a mere 
figment of superficial students, we rather suspect) by infecting 
their Russian brothers-in-arms with their own unquenchable 
cheerfulness, In his final chapter on “The Expansion of 
Europe” Dr. Hannah etches an incisive outline of German 
methods of colonization and their result. A well-drawn, 
though small, ethnological map completes a useful and 
interesting piece of work. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


—_—e 
FROM DAY TO DAY. 
Lapres who like to possess small volumes suitable as birthday 
books or diaries with a quotation for each day will find a new 
one in The Roadmender Book of Days, arranged by Mildred 
Gentle (Duckworth and Co., 2s. 6d. net). The pages are 
divided for three days each, and opposite to each blank page 
are three quotations from the gently noble, philosophical, or 
religious writings of “ Michael Fairless” and other writers in 
the “ Roadmender ” Series. ——Another book in which a daily 
page is allotted is The Daily Biographer (Skeffington and Son, 
5s. net). The compiler, the Rev. J. P. Shawcross, is evidently 
London; T. Fisher Unowin. 





° Arms and the Map, , 
[9e, 6a. net.) ep. By Ian C, Hannah, 








annoyed by the “ tear-off” calendar which gives each day the 
name of some one who died or was born on that day of 
the year, and leaves the tearer-off exactly as wise or as 
ignorant about the distinguished person, for to know the day 
of the month on which he or she “ob.” or was “nat.” is ne 
increase of wisdom. So Mr. Shawcross bas found three 
hundred and sixty-six people who died or were born on 
different days of the year, and offers their biographies on 
one octavo page for each. One page does not add much to 
our knowledge of Shakespeare, Pitt, or Lincoln; in the last 
case there is not room to mention his Messages or oratory. 
For some others it is a liberal space. The selection is wide 
and reasonably interesting. Peter the Great alone repre- 
sents Royalty: poets and painters are the most numerous 
classes, followed by musicians, among whom are several 
hymn composers. Germany is not barred, but is represented 
by Diirer, Grimm, Mendelssohn, Tischendorf, Kepler, and 
Bach, to whom no one would grudge their pluces. We com- 
mend the book to those who would dread a school “ general” 
paper asking for information upon Susanna Centlivre, 
C. M. de l'Epée, Antoine Galland, Prescott Joule, William 
Mompesson, and Edward Steere. To read the volume through 
is not, of course, a fair test. The only consecutive Lives that 
one can read without feeling a jerk between them are those of 
G. E. Street and Inigo Jones in June. Landor is there, cheek 
by jowl with Spurgeon! One cannot resist imagining conver- 
sations between other pairs who face each other upon opposite 
pages. In September, Pusey and Smollett! Woolman and 
Shelley—could they have understood or borne with one 
another? Barham (Ingoldsby) and Hobbes would have got on 
better together. But pity Cowper cowering before Defoo, who 
would have found in his ghost-stories a ready instrument for 
terrifying the timid poet. Incidentally, Mr. Shawcross enlivens 
his account of Cowper with this sentence: “ When Cowper's 
unfitness for any profession had become apparent, his friends 
procured him a clerkship in the House of Lords.” By a slip 
George Eliot appears as assistant-editor of the Westminster 
Gazette, not Review. But on the whole these biographies are 
correct, though not inspiring. It is difficult to inspire three 
hundred and sixty-six times in a year, but incorrectness in 
the British Lives would be unforgivable with the Dictionary 
of National Biography at hand. 





HERO WORSHIP. 


Every year sees a new batch of wholesome books for boys 
based on noble lives in different spheres. This year is no 
exception, though the books have to vie with daily papers in 
times when active heroism is displayed on every side and 
fractions of the total that is called forth come to light day by 
day. Messrs. Seeley, Service, and Co. send us three such 
volumes. Missionary Knights of the Cross, by Dr. J. C. 
Lambart (2s. 6d.), deals with heroes of the mission field 
of many years ago for the most part, such as Gilmonr 
in Mongolia, the pioneers in Tibet, Formosa, and among 
the Eskimos. One of the latest of these knights whose 
work is described is Bishop Hannington, of Central Africa. 
Many of his spirited little sketches are reproduced, 
besides full-page illustrations———Adventures of Missionary 
Explorers, by R. M. A. Ibbotson (5s.), draws upon more 
recent work of men who have sought virgin fields, so 
that photographs take their place among the illustrations. 
The spheres of activity represented include Africa, China, 
Japan, Tibet, Borneo, Labrador, and Paraguay. The real 
aim of these explorers is likely to be better understood 
by children than, say, the scientific aims which justified 
the dangers of Captain Scott’s attack upon the South 
Pole. How much does the ultimate aim count with young 
readers of true stories of adventure? Perhaps very little, 
but these accounts can stand comparison with any other 
tales as records of daring, hardship, and novelty ——The third 
book is Stories of Indian Heroes, by E. Gilliat (2s. 6d.). They 
are taken in reduced form from Mr. Gilliat’s Heroes of Modern 
India, rendered simpler, and illustrated for young readers. 
After a brief sketch of Indian history and customs, we have 
accounts of numerous great Anglo-Indians or of episodes im 
their lives, vividly told with plenty of imaginary conversation. 
Clive, Warren Hastings, and the brothers Wellesley appear, as 
we should expect; the famous young missionary and Wrangler, 
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Herbert Edwardes, and others. The last is a simple and vivid 
account, but Ruskin’s Crown of Wild Olives remains for boys 
the best picture of Edwardes. The book should serve well as 
an invitation to Indian history and, like the others, as a 
stimulus to noble living for great causes. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


MR. ASQUITH. 

Biographies of the living are now too frequent to call for 
discussion or epigram upon the principles involved. Mr. 
Harold Spender “presents” Herbert Henry Asquith (George 
Newnes, 2s. 6d. net), and gives a plain, unvarnished tale 
of a brilliant youth fighting his way through drudgery to 
eminence, and yet endowed with the remarkable faculty of 
being able to “switch off” care and worry for the moment— 
a faculty without which perbaps no man could bear the load 
of responsibility which now lies on the Prime Minister's 
shoulders, Mr. Spender has enough good taste to confine 
himself almost entirely to Mr. Asquith’s public life, His hook 
is free from servants’-hall gossip on the one hand, but on the 
other adds nothing to modern history by any attempt to weigh 
the effects of policy or legislation. One good party man 
writing about another has no faults to find with bis hero or 
his party and sees no good in their opponents. There is no 
adulation here, but a stolid prepossession, which makes it 
possible to write an uncritical book of this kind without 
offence to any one, But Mr. Asquith’s great personal position 
in the Government, and the confidence of the nation in him at 
this time, rest on broader foundations than those that can be 
laid by a volume of these pretensions. There is only a brief 
sentence quoted here and therefrom Mr. Asquith’s speeches— 
a few more might well have been given, not only from political 
speeches, to illustrate him at his best. 








MY LITTLE FARM. 

The writings of “Pat” are so personal, spirited, and 
practical that they are pleasant to read, but we doubt 
whether he would prove a pleasant antagonist, for bitterness 
is seldom absent from his raillery. In My Little Farm 
(Maunsel, 3s. Gd. net) he does not directly attack the Irish 
priesthood, though he often refers to the “ Anglo-Roman 
conspiracy” of priests and politicians to deny liberty of 
thought and to stifle the development of Irish minds, young 
and old. He keeps mainly to agriculture, and shows how 
he has vastly increased the productive capacity of a small 
Mayo farm in spite of every opposition. Whatever the justice 
of his strictures upon those who bear responsibility for 
moulding the characters or training the brains of Irish 
peasants, “ Pat” certainly -has intellectual advantages over 
his neighbours, and the combination with energy makes it 
only natural that he should outstrip them. The detailed 
practical portions of the book give excellent instruction in 
cattle breeding and rearing, but the raillery is inextricably 
mixed with it. He most properly longs to see the economic 
advance which would spoil the game of the politicians, and 
he wishes that his own example, which he candidly says ought 
to be gratefully copied, could help to that end. But he is not 
hopeful, and is forced to conclude by saying that “the Irish 
are people pretending to go forward with their faces turned 
backward. . . . Irish cattle have to be taken from some of the 
richest soil in the world to finish their fattening on the 
comparatively barren hillsides of Scotland, Meantime, the 
Scotchman looks forward to the London meat market, while 
the Irishman looks back to Brian Boru.” The sarcasm 
expended upon the visits of Mr. T. W. Russell and Royal 
Commissioners to the farm is heavier than one would expect 
from an Irishman, but the accounts make good comedy. 








On Staying at Home (Longmans and Co., 3s. 6d. net) is 
the first and longest of another little collection of essays 
published by the anonymous author of Times and Days. The 
writer is for the most part concerned with general and some- 
what vague matters, such as “ being poor” and “ leaving things 
unsaid”; sometimes he writes of the war, and now and then 
flirts rather dangerously with scientific subjects. 





T. C. & E. C. JACK 


NEW BOOKS. 
A Book of English Poetry. 
Edited by GEORGE AUMONT, M.A. Achoice of the most Beantifyr 


Poems in the English la e. Including alarge numbe 
pieces by modern poets. 360 ouble-columna pages. Cloth 3a. yet 
Over 1,000 Poems. Also in fine gilt cloth, gilt top, Ss. net ; and in Persian 
Moroceo Roxburghe, gilt top, 7s. Gd. net. —e 


A Guide to the English Language. 


Its History, Development, and Use. By a Staff of Distinguished Niyins 
Authorities. Quostious as to the right use of our language arise ever, 
day, and it is remarkable that no other book exists which deals w th 
every branch of the subject. 490 double-column pages, cloth, 56, net. 
** This encyclopaedic work.'’—The Journal of Education, ‘ 








A New Series, *‘ Through the Eye.” 


Evolution. 
By J. A. 8S. WATSON, B.Sc. 


Civilization of the Ancient Egyptians. 


By E. BOTHWELL GOSSE. The above are the first two volumes i; 
a new series entitled “‘ Through the Eye,”’ in which subjecis ef modern 
interest will be dealt with in a plain style by competent authoritigs, who will 
rely largely on a profusion of systematic illustrations to make clear their 
deseriptions. Cloth, 0) by 63, 56, net per voi. 


The Little Mother who Sits at Home. 


Edited by COUNTESS BAKCYNSKA, Binding Desigu by Pavr 
Wooprorrs. Crown &yo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 3s. Gd. net. 

“Reveals a woman of a tender spirit ont devotion who considered no 
sacrifice too great, no love too deep, to offer to the oxe human being for 
whom she breathed.’’—Aeademy. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
A Book of Myths. 


By Mrs. JOHN LANG. Illustrated with 20 Drawings in Colour by Heres 
Strrarron. Binding Vesign by the Artist. Cloth gilt, gilt top, Ta, 6d 
net, 


A Nursery Book of Science. 


By “THE COCKIOLLY BIRD.” The Colour Drawings, ly Pencr C. 
Bu.tinecuurst, number 82, and the same artist has iilustrated the text 
with a profusion of very clear Drawings. Colour bindiug, 3s. Gd. vet, 














New Vols. in ‘* Shown to the Children” Serics, 


The Army. 


By Captain A. H, ATTERIDGE. 
2s. Gd, net. 


The Navy. 
By PERCIVAL HISLAM. 42 Plates in two Colours, 
Passed by the Admiralty for Publication, 


16 Plates in Colour and 32 in Black, 


2a. Gd, net. 





SONGS WITH MUSIC FROM R. FE. STEVENSON’S 


Child’s Garden of Verses. 


A delightful and entirely new series of arrangements by Rev. THOMAS 
CRAWFORD, Mlustrated in Colour by Marcanet Tannayt, 28. 6d. net, 


The War, 1914-15. 


A History and au Explanation for Boys and Girls, By ELIZABETB 
O'NEILL, M.A., Author of “A Nursery History of England.” In & 
beautifully illustrated volumes, each complete in itself. 18. Gd. not per 
volume. Also the 3 volumes bound together (12 Colour and 36 Black Plates 
and simple Maps). Cloth, Se. (not net). 


Toy-Making at Home. 


By MORLEY ADAMS, Illustrated. 


In and Around London. 


By CONSTANCE M. FOOT. Profusely Illustrated by A. 8. Forrest and 
from Photographs. Large square 8vo, picture cloth. 39. 6d. (not net). 


Romance of Reality. 


Each volume has a Frontispiece in Colour and 16 Plates in Monoebrome, 
besides many text Llinstrations. About 320 pages. Large Crewa bre, 
cloth. 3s. 6d. per volume (not net). 


THE MAN-OF-WAR. By Commander E. H, CURREY, R.N. 

Passed by the Admiralty for Publication. 
THE AEROPLANE. By GRAHAME WHITE and HARRY HARPOR. 
MODERN INVENTIONS. Ry V. E, JOHNSON, M.A. 
ELECTRICITY. By W. H. McCORMICK, 
ENGINEERING. By GORDON KNOX. 








Paper Boards. 18. net, 








Edinburgh. 


London: 67 Long Acre, W.C.; and 
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THE ENGLISH RITE. Being a Synopsis 
of the Sources and Revisions of the Book of 
Common Prayer. With Introduction and Appendix. 
By F. E. Bricurman, D.D., Fellow and Tutor of 8S. Mary 
Magdalen College, Oxford, Prebendary of Lincoln, and 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Oxford. In Two 
Volumes. Medium 8vo. £2 2s, net. Not sold separately. 

55° 


In this work the Prayer Books of 1549 and 1552 and the “ Book 
Annexed” of 1661 are printed at length in parallel columns, 
which correspond, as far as may be, line for line and word for word. 


Another column contains the sources of the Text, Latin, Greek, 
English, and German, printed at length so far as they have been 
liscovered, 

The Introduction, extending over 200 pages, describes and 
supplements in the most complete manner the sources of the Text, 
and puts them into their historical context, thus forming an 
mportant and invaluable contribution to the liturgical knowledge 
£ the Book of Common Prayer. 

“The English Rito’ is in sober seriousness the most important 
liturgical book that has been published in this country for a long 
time. There is no exaggeration in saying that it is indispensable to 
all but the most elementary students of the Prayer Book. .. . To 

he first volume is prefixed a masterly introduction of 225 pages—a 
book in itself—which is the most perfect and exact account of the 
yosition of the Prayer Book among the other rites of the Church 
that we have ever read. . . . We feel that no review is suflicient 
to do justice to a superb piece of accurate scholarship.” 


—Church Times. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTLVRY OF 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By H. O. Waxeman, M.A., Late Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford. Eighth Edition. Revised, with an Additional Chapter, 
by 8. L. OuLanp, M.A., Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop 
of Worcester, Honorary Canon of Worcester, and Rector of 
Bainton, near Driffield. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The demand for this work has been so steady and so continuous 
shat it has been felt that in a new edition the usefulness of the 
book will be increased by the addition of a new chapter telling 
the story of the past seventeen years, and at the same timo the 
text has been revised. 


ST. PAUL. Their Motive and Origin. 
By the Rev. K. Laxe, D.D., Professor ef Early Christian 
History in the University of Harvard. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 
“Mr. Lake’s book is one of the ablest works on its subject which 
we have met for some time, and will raise his reputation very 
considerably as a scholar.”—Church Quarterly Review. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. MARK. With Introduction and Notes. 
Edited by the Ven. W. C. Atuun, M.A., Archdeacon of Man- 
chester, and Principal of Egerton Hall, Manchester. Forming 
a new volume of The Oxford Church Biblical Com- 


mentary. 
7s. 6d. net. [Just Ready. 


Large Crown 8vo. 

THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL. 
Brief tiistories of the Continuous Life of the 
Christian Church from the Beginning to 
the Present Day. 
Edited by the Ven. W. H. Hutron, D.C.L., 
Archdeacon of Northampton and Canon of Peterborough, 
The Church of the Apostles. 


2e Key, Loxspate Rage, B.D., Warden of the Bangor and St, 
Asaph Clerical Education Society. 4s, 6d, ne& 


The Church of the Fathers—98-461. 
The Rev. Lerentron Putian, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. 65s. net. 


The Chureh and the Barbarians—461-1003. 
The Ven. W. H. Hurton, D.C.L. 3s. 6d, net. 


The Church and the Empire—1003-1304. 
D. J. Mepuey, M.A., Professor of History in the University of 
Glasgow, formerly Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. 4s, Gd. net. 


The Age of Schism—1304-1503. 
Herpert Broce, M.A., Professor of History in the University 
College, Cardiff. 3s, 6d. net, 

The Reformation—1503-1648. 
The Rev. J, P. Warner, B.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History at 
King’s College, London, 6s. net. 


'A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
Ry Anruur D. Inwes, Author of “An Outline of British 
History,” &c. In Four Volumes, Crown 8vo. With 
Maps and Plans. 6s, net each. 

It is written in an attractive style, thoroughly abreast of present 
knowledge, and in line with modern thought and requirements, 
I'ho type is very clear and readable, and the volumes are furnished 
with Plans and coloured folding-out Maps. 


Vol. I. Before the English came, to 1485. 
Vol. Il. 1485-1688. Vol. Ill. 1689-1802. 
Vol. IV. 1802-1914, 


Also a Library Edition in Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net each volume. 

“TI can thoroughly recommend Mr. Innes's recently pub- 
lished general Survey of English History.”—C. W. C. Omay, 
Chichele Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford, 

“Iam very pleased with it, especially with the most 
excellent summaries of social and economic phases on 
which considerable emphasis is laid in the Board of 
Education requirements for ‘students in training.’ I shall 
certainly recommend it to those students and also to the 
degree students.’—ipwarp 8. Lyrre., Professor of Modern 
History at Hartley University College, Southampton. 


ENGLAND’S INDUSTRIAL DE. 
VELOPMENT. A Historical Survey of Com- 
merce and industry. 

By Anruurn D. Innus. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The book traces the development of England from a self- 
contained agricultural community, or group of communities, into a 
maritime, commercial, and colonising nation, ultimately transformed 
by coal and steam into the first manufacturing State in the world, 


A SKETCH OF GENERAL 
POLITICAL HISTORY FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES. 

By Anruvr D. Inngs. Crown 8vo. With Maps. One Vol., 8s, 6d. 
Or in Two Parts, 2s. each. 


NAMES AND THEIR HISTORIES 


Alphabetically Arranged as a Handbook of Historical Geo- 

graphy and Topographical Nomenclature. With Appendices 

on Indian, Turkish, Slavonic, and German Nomenclature, and 

on Magyar, French Village, and English Village Names. 

By Isaac Tarzor, M.A., Litt.D., Hon. LL.D. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“It is not too much to say that every page contaigs matter 

that should awaken keen interest, mingled with both delight and 
surprise to an inguiring mind.”— Scotsman. 


NOTES ON BRITISH HISTORY. 


By Witviam Epwanps, M.A., Head-Master of the Middles- 
brough High School. 


Parc I. Pustistecte Times to Richard IIL, 1485. 
. net. 
Part II. The Beginning of Modern History, 
1485 to 1 2s. net. 
Part III. From the Restoration to the Treaty of 
Versailles, 1660 to 1783. 2s. net. 
Part IV. From the Treaty of Versailles to the Death 


of Queen Victoria, 1788 to 1901. 4s. 6d. net. 
Parts I. to [V., complete in One Volume, 10s, 6d. net. 


NOTES ON ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. Part I. Skelton to Shakespeare. 
By Witu1am Epwarps, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 

The work is designed (1) to help teachers to treat in their 
classes the subject on the broad lines favoured by the Board of 
Education; (2) for students for the Intermediate and Final B.A, 
Examinations ; and (8) asa guide to the reading of those who 
study Literature for its own sake. 


MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT 
ROME. With a full Historical Introduction and Text 
containing references to the Introduction. 

By Wituiam Epwarps, M.A. Crown 8yvo, 
1s. 6d, net. 

The Lays of Ancient Rome form an excellent Literature text- 
book for students of about twelve years of age, and this edition 
is an attempt to use the Lays as a foundation of an elementary 
knowledge of the History of Rome. 


AN ADVANCED HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 
By Craiu, Ransoms, M.A. Crown 8vo. With Maps and 
Jans. One Vol. 7s. 64. Or in Two Periods :— 
Period I. To Elizabeth, 1603. 4s. 
Period II. To Edward VII., 1910. 4s. 


“This is a really valuable book. . An excellent, well- 


With Maps. 





The Age of Revolution—1648-1815. 
The Ven. W. H. Herrox, D.C.L. 4s. 6d. net. 


RIVINGTONS: 34 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 


arranged, clear, temperate, just, and patriotic book.”—Spectator. 
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MR. JOHN LANE’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


A BOOK OF BRIDGES. By FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A. Text by W. SH AW SPARROW ARROW. 
Containing 35 Colour Plates and 36 Line Drawings. Crown 4to. 21g. net. Also Large Paper Edition, limited to 75 numbe a 
copies, for sale in England and America. Crown Folio (15x 10). Printed on hand-made paper, with an Original Lithogr: * h 
by FRANK BRANGWYN, of which only the copies required for this edition will be printed, after which it will bs taken of the 


stone. £5 Ss. net. 

















PAINTER OF DREAMS. By A. M. W. STIRLING, Author of “Coke of Norfolk.” With 


16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


A 


is THERE A SHAKESPEARE PROBLEM ? A REPLY To MR. J. M. 


ROBERTSON AND ANDREW LANG. By G.G.GREENWOOD, M.P. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 





a 


MY YEARS AT THE AUSTRIAN COURT. By NELLIE RYAN. wu 


16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 








ee 


WAR LETTERS OF AN AMERICAN WOMAN. by MARIE VAN Vorst 


With 11 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 





AMONG THE CANADIAN ALPS. By LAWRENCE J. BURPEE. With 4 Illustrations 


in Colour, and 45 Reproductions from Photographs, and 5 Maps. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, net. 
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FRENCH NOVELISTS OF TO-DAY. (SECOND SERIES.) By WINIFRED 


STEPHENS. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 





THE PATH OF GLORY. By ANATOLE FRANCE. French Text, with English Translation by 
A. R. ALLINSON. Uniform in size with Collected English Edition of the Works of Anatole France. Written for tho benefit 
of French disabled soldiers. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 





MY LIFE OUT OF PRISON. By DONALD LOWRIE. This is a successor to “ My Life 


in Prison.” Crown 8vo, 68, net. 


FOOTNOTES TO LIFE. By Dr. FRANK CRANE. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 
LETTERS OF CAPTAIN ENGELBERT LUTYENS, Orderly Officer at 


Longwood, St. Helena, Feb., 1820—Nov., 1823. British Museum additional Manuseripts, 20211. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by Sir LEES KNOWLES, Bart. With Illustrations, several of which are in Colour. 103. 6d. net. 


ETCHING AND OTHER GRAPHIC ARTS. AN ILLUSTRATED TREATISE by 


GEORGE T. PLOWMAN. With an original Etching Frontispiece and 26 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 6s, net. 

















MORALS FOR THE YOUNG. By MARCUS. With o Foreword by WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


and 50 Illustrations by GEORGE MORROW. Picture Boards. Pott 4to. 2s. ne net. 


POETRY. 7 


THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS. by CARDINAL NEWMAN. With an Introduction by GORDON TIDY and 
10 Illustrations, End-papers, and a Cover Design by STELLA LANGDALE, Pott 8vo. Ss. 6d. net. 


PANAMA, AND OTHER POEMS. by STEPHEN PHILLIPS. With a Frontispiece in Photograrure from an 
Etching by JOSEPH PENNELL. Crown 8vo. 48. 6d, net. 


DRAWN SHUTTERS. by BEATRICE REDPATH. Crown 8vo. 48, 6d. net. 
Sonas FROM THE TRENCHES. By CAPTAIN BLACKALL. 1s, net paper, § 2s. not cloth. 
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NEW NOVELS. 6s. each. 


MOBY LANE AND THEREABOUTS. by |ZEPPELIN NIGHTS. By VIOLET HUNT and 
ween ausen MARBAmMane FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 
DAWE. . By CARLTON | SHE INDIVIDUAL. by MURIEL HINE. 


BILDAD THE QUILL-DRIVER. By WILLIAM |THE GENIUS. By THEODORE DREISER. 


THEODORA. by FRANCES FENWICK WILLIAMS. | VICTOR VICTORIOUS. py c. STARE JOHNS. 


3s. Gd. net each. 


MOONBEAMS FROM THE LARGER; MORE ADVENTURES OF AN A.D.C. 
LUNAOY. by STEPHEN LEACOCK. By SHELLAND BRADLEY. 
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Books at Is. net each. 
Bound in Cloth, with Illustrated Colour Wrapper. Crown 8vo. 


JOFFRE CHAPS AND SOME OTHERS. | THE WAY THEY HAVE IN THE ARMY. 
By PIERRE MILLE. By THOMAS T. O'TOOLE, Also Cloth, 2s. net. 
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Notics.—With this week’s “Srecrator” 


Lireraky SuPPLEMENT. 


is issued, gratis, a 








*.° TO OUR READERS.—The “Srxrcrator” is now published 
on Friday afternoon, and is on sale at all Messrs. Smith and Son's 
London Bookstalls and all London Newsagents. All country readers 
can now obtain the paper on Saturday morning, and should instruct 
their Bookstall or Howeagent accordingly. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——— A 


VENTS in the Balkans continue to occupy the attention 
of the world. The Serbian Army is hard pressed 
indeed, but every day that it continues its resistance and 
saves itself from being broken or overwhelmed is a day 
gained. As we write on Thursday evening the situation 
seems to be as follows, The French, who are marching to the 
rescue, are slowly forcing their way up the valley of the 
Vardar towards Veles. On the west of the river they hold 
the high ground, and are in touch with the Southern army of 
the Serbians, who still maintain themselves precariously in the 
Babuna district. The Serbians seem also to be still holding the 
Katchanik Pass. So long as they can do thut they will check- 
mate the Bulgarians, who are trying to advance towards 
Mitrovitza to cut off their retreat. Communications between 
the main Serbian army, which is gallantly holding the 
Germans in the North, and the Southern army are preserved. 





The Germans who are engaged in the Toplitza Valley must 
by this time have obtained possession of practically the whole 
railway between Belgrade and Nish—in other words, they will 
be able to send munitions freely to Constantinople when they 
have repaired the line, though no doubt the restoration will 
take some time. The chief object of the Bulgarians at the 
moment seems to be to outflank the Serbian Southern army 
from the east. If this movement succeeded, it would involve 
the British and French forces. But the Serbians are not broken 
yet on the Babuna front, and the French have done capitally 
in inflicting heavy losses on the enemy. The Bulgarians tried 
to pierce the French line on the left bank of the Tcherna, but 
were driven back after losing four thousand men. The French 
losses were slight. After all, if the enemy captured Monastir 
—an event which seems likely to happen at any moment—the 
situation would not be appreciably graver, and it might, we 
suspect, be better, since the Bulgarians might be weakening 
their line by a too rapid extension. 


Meanwhile the attitude of Greece and Roumania is a 
question of the first importance. The Balkan correspondent 











with four hundred thousand men. 
secure in the Carpathian passes. 


Roumania feels perfectly 


The scene of action in such a case would probably be 
Eastern Bulgaria or Thrace. The distance of Salonika from 
the main front in Serbia, with the necessity of guarding a 
long line of communications, is regarded in Roumania as 
making a northward advance of the Franco-British force from 
that base inadvisable. The correspondent thinks that German 
prestige has diminished lately owing to the check in Russia. 
But of course we must never forget the tendency of the 
Balkan peoples to be impressed only by manifestations of 
strength immediately in front of them. Such things as naval 
supremacy and economic pressure are to them but shadowy 
abstractions. All the more reason for us to offer this proof of 
our determination and capacity to carry war with a very 
strong hand into the Balkans. Nothing but that will settle 
the hesitations of Greece and Roumania. Our duty is to 
impress them by ocular demonstration. That is the only 
possible diplomacy now. As the correspondent says, if either 
Greece or Roumania came in on our side, the other would be 
bound to follow. These considerations outweigh all objections 
on general military principle to dispersing our strength. If 
we do not impress the Balkuns, and thus make them our 
willing helpers, Germany will undoubtedly do it, to her owa 
enormous advantage. 


In another message published on Wednesday the Balkan 
correspondent of the Jimes reported that M. Carp, a former 
Roumanian Premier and an avowed pro-German, had said 
that his country would take up arms on the side of Germany 
next month. He predicted that when Germany had opened 
communications with Turkey she would make new offers to 
Roumania in the form of an ultimatum. The present 
Roumanian Government would then probably resign, and 
M. Carp expects that he would be summoned to form a 
Ministry. From all of which it is clear that Germany knows 
perfectly well (1) that she cannot hope to dictate to 
Roumania till she has driven an unassailable road through 
to Turkey; (2) that all the talk about campaigns in Egypt 
and the Middle East depends upon the goodwill of Roumania 
and Greece. It is our business to prevent the necessary con- 
ditions of a German success from ever being realized. We 
have not impressed the Balkans sufficiently yet. Otherwise 
Roumania would not be looking on while German munitions 
pass down the Danube to von der Goltz’s army. But we can 
do it, and we believe we shall do it. Doubts about the 
necessity of the British and French campaign in the Balkans 
must have been driven by this time from every mind. 


We must now look at the situation from the Greek side. 
On Thursday week the Greek Government, unable to 
govern without the co-operation of the Venezelist majority, 
dissolved the Chamber. New elections are fixed for 
December 19th, and the Chamber is to meet again on 
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January 24th. We shall till then look through a glass darkly 
at Greek policy, and it will be more necessary than ever to 
make sure that we know what is going on behind the glass. 
The terms of an alleged agreement between Greece and 
Bulgaria have reached this country, but we sball not believe 
in any such pact till the evidence is stronger. For the 
moment the vital need is to extract from Greece assurances 
as to ber intentions in the event of the Serbians or any of 
the Allied forces being driven on to Greek territory. It 
would be madness for the Allies to undertake a campaign 
that may range over districts hitherto untouched by the war 
without knowing what Greece would consider herself justified 
in doing in that event. If the Allied forces found themselves 
at a grave disadvantage owing to some unexpected action 
by Greece, they would be in the position of a sailor who 
should enter a harbour that was silting up behindhim. He 
would be trapped—and so would they. 


The first inclination of the Greek authorities seemed to be 
to say that in the imagined circumstances it would be their 
duty, according to international law, to intern any Allied 
troops. A moment’s consideration will show that such a 
reading of their duty would be preposterous to the last 
degree. It could not be supported at any point by an appeal 
to law or morals. The Allied troops landed at Salonika at 
the invitation of M. Venezelos, who was then the Greek Prime 
Minister. They came to help Greece to fulfil her treaty 
obligations to Serbia. Since the landing the protestations of 
Greek goodwill have been several times repeated. If these 
protestations were sincere, as we assume them to have been, 
there can be no difficulty whatever in giving a definite form 
tothem. Such a definite guarantee we have every right to 
demand. British sympathy with Greece has always been 
strong. Itis a tradition with us and will not easily expire. 
We recognize the difficulties of Greece and make every allow- 
ance for them, and we sincerely hope that everything will 
turn out for her future happiness and prosperity. But we 
propose nothing unreasonable in asking Greece to explain 
her intentions. We only ask that she shall give us a 
straightforward answer. 


It is essential to us to have that, and we mean to have it. 
King Constantine cannot be in any doubt about our complete 
power of exacting it. The Navy is our instrument. As a pre- 
liminary means of pressure, and we sincerely hope and believe 
nothing further will be necessary, we are holding many Greek 
merchant ships in British ports by refusing them permission 
to load. 


On the Western front there is little to report. The Germans 
have made another attack upon the French in the Labyrinth 
and penetrated some trenches, but they were soon dislodged. 
The German losses were high. 


The Russians have had a significant success west of Riga. 
After a fortnight’s constant fighting, they drove Marshal von 
Hindenburg back, took Kemmern and Anting, and advanced 
still further westwards. Russian ships of war co-operated. 
On the other hand, the Germans have temporarily regained 
their power of offensive on the Styr. Fighting is continuing 
on the west bank at Czartorysk. An important railway 
erosses the Styr at this point. 


Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Lloyd 
George, accompanied by their advisers, have visited Paris 
“for consultation with the French Government ”—a satis- 
factory proof that the Allies mean to draw continually closer 
together in elaborating their plans. 


The papers of Friday week contained a recruiting announce- 
ment by Lord Derby repeating and emphasizing the substance 
of the statement which Mr. Asquith made in the House of 
Commons on November 2nd. “The Prime Minister on that 
occasion,” says Lord Derby, “ pledged not only himself but 
his Government when he stated that if young men did not, 
under the stress of national duty, eome forward voluntarily, 
other and compulsory means would be taken before the 
married men were called upon.” Lord Derby continues :— 

“Lord Derby is further authorized to state definitely that if 
young men medically fit and not indispensable to any business of 


national importance, or to any business conducted for the general 
good of the community, do not come forward voluntarily before 








LL , 
November 30, the Government will after that date take th 
necessary steps to redeem the pledge made on November 2 
Whether a man is indispensable or not to his business wil} * 
decided, not by the man or his employer, but by compet : 
authorities and tribunals.” aca 


Lord Derby’s announcement seemed at first sight explicit 
enough. It brought compulsion a long step nearer—so the 
average reader said. Yet it led to considerable dispute, which 
culminated in the Commons on Tuesday. In answer to 
questions, Mr, Asquith then said that he did not know why 
it should be assumed that married recruits would not be called 
up until all the unmarried men bad gone. The local tribunals 
would no doubt decide that some unmarried men ought not to 
go. Compulsion could be adopted only by Act of Parliament, 
All this, however, was not exactly an answer to the doubt in 
people’s minds. What the country wants to know is: “ Wij] 
married men who have offered themselves on the strength of Mr. 
Asquith’s statement of November 2nd after all be called upon to 
serve while any appreciable number of unstarred unmarried men 
hold back ?” 


The success of Lord Derby’s scheme largely depends 
upon the married men of military age understanding the 
situation clearly. Mr. Asquith is a master of clear state. 
ment, and it would be easy for him to put the matter beyond 
doubt. Mr. Asquith was compelled by other business to leave 
the House, and Mr. Bonar Law explained later that there was 
no intention on the part of the Government to adopt compul- 
sion merely because every recruitable unmarried man had not 
enlisted voluntarily. If, however, there were a “general 
shirking,” the unmarried men would be compelled to go before 
the married men who had families. We still want a definition. 
What is “ general shirking” ? We have no shadow of doubt 
that the Government will remain, as Lord Derby bas said in 
answer to an alarmed correspondent, loyal in the fullest 
possible sense to Mr. Asquith’s pledge. It holds good, and 
the Government will not go back upon it. But the anxiety of 
married men who have already enlisted is genuine. The effect 
upon those who were about to enlist may be worse. The 
position should be made perfectly clear in justice to Lord 
Derby, and, above all, to the great army of possible recruits. 
We have no doubt, however, that this will be done before these 
words appear in print. 


The papers of last Saturday published the letter in which 
Mr. Churchill resigned from the Cabinet. In this letter to 
Mr. Asquith Mr. Churchill poirts out that when he left the 
Admiralty he accepted the light duties of the Duchy of 
Lancaster in order to take part in the work of the War 
Council. His counsels, he says, are on record in the Memoranda 
he circulated to the Cabinet. When a smaller War Council 
became necessary Mr. Asquith intended to include him in it, 
But since he bad been excluded, “ my work in the Govern- 
ment,” he says, “comes naturally to a close. . . . I could not 
accept a position of general responsibility for war policy with- 
out any effective share in its guidance and control.” We note, 
however, that he was quite willing to take decisions on bebalf 
of other members of the Cabinet which they would have had 
no effective share in controlling. Mr. Churchill also announced 
that he felt unable to remain in well-paid inactivity and that 
he was ready to rejoin his regiment. He ended by saying that 
time would assign him his “due share in the vast series of 
preparations and operations which have secured us the 
command of the sea.” 


Mr. Asquith, in a brief but very friendly reply, expressed 
his sincere grief at Mr. Churehill’s departure. We cannot 
honestly share this grief. We know the promptitude and 
strong grasp of the situation which Mr. Churebill displayed at 
the beginning of the war, and are very gratefal for it. But we 
cannot disguise from ourselves that Mr. Churebill’s restless 
and headstrong character has been on the whole a positive 
danger to the interests of the nation. He has guided the 
country to wrong paths, and has probably delayed action by 
his profuseness of argument, even though he spent his 
strength liberally in the causes he espoused. His decision 
not to remain in well-paid inactivity is admirable. His 
personal gullantry is well known, and tbe country will wateh 
bim with deep interest if he appears again in the field, all the 
keener because they will feel that he has done the right 


thing. . 
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_ Qn Monday in the House of Commons Mr. Churchill 
reviewed the causes of his resignation from his own point of 
view in & speech which was admitted by all to be a remark- 
able effort in expository skill, It did not, however, do any- 
thing whatever to change our conviction that the Government 
will be the stronger and safer for Mr. Churchill's departure. 
Mr. Churchill dealt first with the disaster to Admiral Cradock. 
He said that he could see no reason for withholding a state- 
ment on the subject, and he hoped that Mr. Balfour might 
inform the nation of the facts, when it would be found that the 
Admiralty were justified in what they did. As regards the 
Joss of the three cruisers in the North Sea, it bad been said 
that be was responsible as he had overruled his advisers. 
That was not true. He thought here, again, that information 
might be published, though there was a danger of doing injury 
to officers who were still serving. 


As for the Antwerp expedition, which he was said to have 
invented, the project really originated with Lord Kitchener 
and the French Government. On October 2nd, 1914, it 
became known that the Belgians were about to evacuate 
Antwerp, und he then offered to go to Antwerp and report on 
the situation. He proposed that at the end of three days, 
during which the Belgians would do their best to hold out, 
the British and French Governments should say definitely 
whether they could send a relieving force. If not, he proposed 
that British troops should help the Belgian Field Army to 
retire, Meanwhile naval guns and a naval brigade should be 
gent to Antwerp. His plan was approved. It was not his 
fault that it was too late. He had unavailingly warned Lord 
Kitchener, Mr. Asquith, and Sir Edward Grey of the danger 
a month before. 


Mr. Churchill then turned to the Dardanelles. “The 
enterprise wus framed entirely by expert and technical minds.” 
It was “a legitimate war gamble” for great stakes. Russia 
had asked for some action to be taken to relieve the pressure 
in the Caucasus. In November, 1914, he offered Lord 
Kitchener transports for forty thousand troops to attack 
Gallipoli, but no army was available, and he gathered that if 
one had been it would not have been used for that purpose. 
The naval bombardment without military help was approved 
by expert opinion on the spot and at home. Lord Fisher did 
not offer any criticism. “If Lord Fisher had disapproved at 
the War Council the operations would never have been 
begun... . I did not receive from the First Sea Lord either 
the clear guidance before the event or the firm support after 
the event to which I was entitled.” 


Mr. Asquith, in warmly complimenting Mr. Churchill, said 
that he had spoken with loyalty and discretion. He added, 
however: “He has said one or two things I had rather he 
had not said, but he has necessarily and naturally left unsaid 
some things which, when the complete estimate of all these 
transactions bas to be taken, will have to be said.” We must 
say for ourselves that Mr. Churchill's speech was most regret- 
table. Incidentally it was an admission, to our thinking, that 
he often assumed the functions of his expert advisers. Instead 
of seeking advice he gave it, and then held himself injured by 
the somewhat sultry silence or affronted hesitation that not 
unnaturally followed. It was deplorable that he should have 
mentioned public servants and officers by name. Every man 
thus challenged was inevitably provoked in one way or another 
to reply. Fortunately officers are forbidden by the rules of 
the Service to reply, and we may hope that Ministers will lay 
a voluntary restraint upon themselves. Few things could 
more thoroughly hamper the conduct of the war than per- 
sonal wrangling. A dignified example of restraint was set in 
the House of Lords on Tuesday by Lord Fisher, who simply 
said that it was unfitting to make personal explanations in 
the middle of a great war. He left his record in the hands of 
his countrymen. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord St. Davids 
criticized the Headquarters Staff and several other Staffs of 
the British Armies in France. Appointments were made 
because of a man's social position or wealth, or because he 
could givea good “tip” for a horse-race. Ladies visited Head- 
quarters, and sv on and so forth. Lord Haldane defended 
the Headquarters Staff as being as hard-working and com- 
petent a body as there was in the world. Lord Sydenham 
Suspected that the Staff work was inadequate at both Neuve 








Chapelle and Loos. We noticed at the time that Sir John 
French’s despatch about Loos made no mention of reserves. 
But, though we know none of the facts, we are strongly 
inclined to be guided by the recollection that in all wars the 
Staffs have been the target of irresponsible or calumnious 
gossip and uninformed criticism, The Duke of Wellingion 
notoriously suffered from these causes, and Lord Roberts was 
not exempt. 


According toa telegram from Teheran, the Russian Legation 
has issued an appeal to the Persian people, stating that Russia 
has resolved, in agreement with the Persian Government, to 
put an end to the activities of German agents provocateurs. 
The results of this agreement are already to be seen in changes 
in the Government, and we trust they may be effectual. Persia 
must not be another happy hunting-ground for Germany. 


We greatly regret to record the loss of the hospital ship 
‘ Anglia,’ which struck a mine in the Channel on Wednesday. 
Of the thirteen officers and three hundred and seventy-two 
men on board, about three bundred were saved. Another 
vessel coming to the rescue was sunk by another mine. What 
could be more moving than such a disaster to such a vessel ? 
That the wounded, suffering in their cots (many of them 
scarcely able, for all their pluck, to bear the least strain o: 
jolt) should be the victims of explosion and sudden wreck, ani 
be projected into the sea, or dropped, with the inevitable 
roughness of speedy rescue work, into boats, bardly bears 
thinking of. The heartfelt sympathy of all Englishmen is 
roused in a special degree, not only for the brave dead, but 
for the survivors. 


The Central Association of Volunteer Training Corps has 
received a letter of thanks from the Ordnance Officer at 
Didcot for the excellent work done there by Volunteers 
affiliated to the Association. The Volunteers were chiefly from 
Oxford. The Ordnance Officer says that the extremely urgent 
work of handling Ordnance supplies has been speeded up 
beyond all knowledge by the Volunteers’ help, and one result 
is a great expansion in the district of the Volunteer Training 
Corps. Of course. Directly the Volunteers are used for 
essential work applications for enrolment and training pour 
in. They are the best of labourers because they are under 
military control, and do not helplessly waste time like a mol). 
If the War Office would use the Volunteers more freely at 
home for such services as are being rendered at Didcot, 
they would have a growing army of men over military aye 
of inestimable use and enthusiasm. 


A “Grand Patriotic Meeting,” to be beld in the Albert Hall 
on Thursday, the 18th, with Mrs, Pankhurst in the chair, 
and Lord Willoughby de Broke, Mr. Annan Bryce, M.P., and 
Miss Annie Kenney as speakers, was extensively advertised 
at the beginning of the week. The bills merely stated 
that the aim of the meeting was to demand the “loyal 
and vigorous conduct of the war,” but in a circular, dated 
November 12th, issued from the offices of “ Britannia, tie 
official organ of the Women’s Social and Political Union,” 
and signed by Mrs. Pankhurst, it was explicitly stated that 
the meeting was designed to give expression to the prevailing 
indignation against the Government, and to declare the unfit- 
ness of Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey for the positions 
they hold. The current issue of Britannia amplifies this 
theme, and contains an infamous attack on Sir Eyre Crowe. 


As a result, no doubt, of these revelations as to the 
real aim of the meeting, and the protests which appeared 
in various papers, the Council of the Albert Hall refused 
to allow the building to be used for the purpose, and can- 
celled the engagement. We may note that the meeting 
was heralded in the news columns of the issues of the 
Daily Mail for Monday, the 15th, and Tuesday, the 16th, 
as a “great patriotic demonstration,” without any reference 
to the circular or the avowed aims of the organizers. We can 
only assume that the Daily Mail stood alone in ignorance of 
facts which were in the possession of all its contemporaries and 
had been commented on in several of them. For the alter- 
native is that the Daily Mail, by deliberately withholding theso 
facts, was an accomplice in an insane plot to win the war by 
wrecking the Coalition Government. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PEACE FEELERS. 

= about peace bas begun in America, and is 

being reflected here. For example, the special corre- 
spondent of the Daily Mail, Mr. Sydney Brooks, telegraph- 
ing from New York on Monday, after some rather cryptic 
allusions to President Wilson’s intentions, ends his telegram 
by asserting “ that those who regard America’s part in this 
war as over and done with and who rule out the interven- 
tion of the United States as inconceivable are destined to be 
considerably surprised.” He concludes with the proviso: 
“More than this it is impossible to say at present ””—a 
journalistic caveat which reminds us of a tag which Mr. 
Hurrell Froude is said to have placed at the end of the 
Life of St. Patrick which he undertook to finish for his 
then Tractarian brother: “ This is all we know of the life 
of St. Patrick, and perhaps a good deal more.” In addi- 
tion to these rumours, there have been indications in otler 
newspaper quarters that the Germans are endeavouring to 
manceuvre President Wilson into taking up the part of 
intermediary. They hope, as they would say, to enlist 
his sympathies and the sympathies of the great American 
people in the sacred cause of peace. The real German point 
of view is, we venture to predict, something of this kind: 
“ Our object in approaching Washington is a double one. 
We want not only to get its backing if we are compelled 
by shortage of supplies or any other unfavourable circum- 
stance to make a definite bid for peace, but also, and in 
any case, to induce America to adopt the policy which has 
become a primary German objective—the policy of refusing 
munitions to the Allies. If we could get the American 
Government to champion what would appear to the 
American people reasonable Ey wg proposals, and those 
peace proposals were rejected by the Allies, we should 
then have good ground for suggesting to the Washington 
Government that they should take a firm line with 
the Allies—a line of this kind: ‘We have passed 
on proposals from the Germans which are in effect 
a great victory for you. Germany is willing to abandon 
all Belgium except Antwerp, which, after all, had become 
before the war virtually a German town, and which gives 
Germany a port of the kind to which she is entitled 
by her size and her commerce. At the same time she gives 
back the whole of Alsace and Lorraine to France, which is a 
tremendous concession on her side. Next, she contributes a 
great buttress to the future peace of Europe by erecting into 
a buffer State that portion of Poland which she has already 
eonquered, and to which she has added Austrian Poland and 
a not inconsiderable part of Prussian Poland. If the 
Allies refuse to accept these terms, it will be a proof that 
after all Germany is right in saying that they are not fight- 
ing to re-establish the peace of Europe upon a solid founda- 
tion, but are fighting vindictively to crush Germany to the 
earth and wipe out a great people from the map of Europe. 
Although the world-conflict does not primarily concern 
America, and although she has consistently refused to mix 
herself up in it, she must now consider whether it is not 
her duty to tell any Power or Powers who will not agree to 
terms so sound that she cannot find it in her conscience 
any longer to allow her manufacturers to supply munitions 
of war to maintain in the field armies the object of which 
has become, not to protect their countries from German 
aggression and invasion, but merely to carry out the evil 
policy of exterminating the German race.’” In a word, 
the German idea is to manceuvre the United States into 
saying that unless the Allies will be reasonable she will 
reverse her policy of selling wunitions of war to anybody 
who has got the money to pay for them. 

That the Germans would achieve a veritable triumph if 
they could get America to use language of this sort is 
obvious. But they will not achieve it. We venture to 
assert that, much as President Wilson and the State 
Department would no doubt like to have the honour of 
putting an end to the war and securing peace once more 
for a blood-drenched world, they will not fall into this 
very apparent German trap, or be so foolish as to let 
themselves be made the cat’s-paw of the Central Powers. 
Neither President Wilson nor his expert advisers in the 
State Department are quite so innocent as Berlin 
imagines. They may seem “idiotic Yankees” to German 
diplomats, but they are not going te dance to any and every 
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tune played on the Teutonic flute. They will act as a 
office for any German proposals, good, bad, or indi pas 
, , , ifferent, 

The statesmen of America know quite well what the 
answer of the Allies would be to any such terms as . 
have outlined. It might no doubt be extremely insen, 
venient to the Allies to have the supplies of MULitions 
which they are now expecting from America cut of 
and be forced to rely solely on their own resources. 
Nevertheless we are as convinced as we are that the 
sun will rise to-morrow that they would refuse such pro- 
posals even under the threat of—no munitions. But what 
would be America’s feelings if, after having made that 
threat, it were not listened to and she had to carry it into 
action? It would mean for her nothing more nor less than 
losing her whole trade with the Old World, and almost al] 
her trade with the Far East. No one can suppose that in the 
case imagined the Allies would be content to go on buying 
luxuries and food from the United States. What they 
would say would be: “ No munitions, no commercial inter- 
course!” At present America, owing to the blockade, can 
send nothing direct to Germany and very little indirectly 
through the neutral States. To these impediments to tradg 
would be added the cutting of commercial intercourse 
with all British possessions—with the United Kingdom, 
with Canada, Australia, South Africa, and India— 
with Russia, France, Italy, and Japan, and with those 
parts of Asia dominated by Russia and Japan, 
America would have become a voluntary martyr in the 
cause of Germany and Austria. The thing has only to 
be stated in plain terms to show its absurdity. 

There is yet another reason why such action on the part 
of America is absolutely inconceivable. One of President 
Wilson’s chief reasons for insisting upon being neutral 
even on a moral issue—peace-lover as be is and champion 
of international law and the rights of small nationali- 
ties—has been his desire, and per se it is a very 
statesmanlike one, to maintain the internal unity of 
his country. Hitherto he has thought chiefly of not 
offending the Germans and Austrians in the United States, 
but we may be quite sure that he has not forgotten that 
America also contains large numbers of men of British 
birth and British sympathies, of Frenchmen, of Italians, 
and of Russians. If it came to be a question of America’s 
intervention on the side of Germany—for such it would 
be held to be, whatever its intention—the United States 
would be rent from top to bottom by the very type of 
controversy which the President has made such sacrifices 
to avoid. Further, what have become some of the 
greatest commercial interests in America would be ruined 
by a policy of ‘imtervention through the instrument of a 
self-imposed blockade. Is it likely that the business men 
of America in the trades now getting orders by the ten 
and twenty millions would submit without protest to such 
a result? The fear of Washington attempting to bring 
the Allies to their knees by cutting off the supply of 
munitions is groundless. 

Perhaps it will be said that, short of this, the 
Washington Government might very reasonably express 
the opinion that we ought to give some answer to the 
German overtures for The Allies would put them- 
selves morally out of Court if they refused to discuss terms, 
and merely replied that they were going to beat the Germans 
before they talked of peace. We agree; and we do not 
suppose for a moment that if America passed on 
German proposals, however absurd, we should refuse 
her an answer. We should do nothing of the kind. 
What we should say would in effect be this: ‘“ You 
ask us to say what terms of peace would satisfy us. 
Terms which will give us security for the future. We 
are not fighting for aggression; we are not fighting 
vindictively in order to punish Germany for her evil 
deeds. What we are fighting for, and what we shall go 
on fighting for for another ten years if necessary, can be 
expressed in one word—Security. We are not gomg 
to face the prospect of a Second, or possibly a Third, 
Punic War. We are not, out of cowardice and selfish- 
ness, or to pacify the pacificists, goimg to purchase five or 
six years of peace with another bloody war at the end of it. 
We may lose our material wealth, and have little or 
nothing to leave our children, but at any rate we will leave 
them the heritage of security and peace. They may receive 
an estate mortgaged up to the hilt, but it shall not be 
a damnosa hereditas,” 
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——————————————_—_— 
MEN, WOMEN, AND MACHINES. 


ROM all parts of the country encouraging reports are 
coming of the way in which employers and work- 
le have responded to the call for a greater output of 
Doubtless some of the old Trade Union 
troubles still linger, but the position as regards these 
s to be distinctly better than it was. A more 
rtant fact is the way in which new types of work- 
le are being employed upon the manufacture of muni- 
tions. Men who previously belonged to the commercial or 
rofessional classes have taken up manual work, and 
experience shows that in a very brief time they are not 
only equal to skilled workmen of the older type but are 
even superior, and quickly become promoted to be foremen. 
But the overwhelming fact is the way in which women 
have responded to the call, and are now everywhere being 
employed on the manufacture of munitions, and are doing 
magnificent work. The well-informed writer in the Times 
who has been describing his own experiences even goes so 
far as to say that in some classes of work one woman is 
the equivalent of two men. This is possibly a picturesque 
exaggeration, but there seems to be little doubt that 
women, coming to this new work with fresh minds, unen- 
cumbered by old traditions, have thrown themselves into 
it heart and soul, and have succeeded in producing results 
which have surpassed all previous expectations. This new 
phenomenon, gratifying as it is for the immediate emergency 
of the war, creates a number of problems which will have 
to be solved when the war comes to anend. It is worth 
while even now to look ahead and consider how some of 
those problems can be dealt with, especially if we can 
devise methods of dealing with them which would also be 
beneficial at the present moment. 

If we look at the problem of modern industry as a whole, 
the broad fact which impresses itself is the small extent to 
which human beings have yet adapted their lives to the 
call of the machine. We are still all of us mainly regu- 
lating our lives by the rising and the setting of the sun, and 
everywhere there is a perfectly intelligible resistance to the 
proposal to introduce shifts of work ranging through the 
whole twenty-four hours. Of course at the present time 
many factories are working night and day, while even in 
peace time many industries must by their very nature be 
carried on continuously. But there has been hitherto no 
general recuguition of the fact that the call of the machine 
and the natural habits of the human being are at variance, 
and that unless they can be reconciled it is impossible to 
obtain full value out of the machine or full satisfaction for 
the human being. From the workman’s point of view the 
demand has been for a shorter working day in order that 
each individual may obtain more leisure for enjoying life. 
As the wage-earning classes have strengthened their posi- 
tion through Trade Union and political actiou, the eight 
hours movement has rapidly extended, and bids fair to 
extend still further. That means that expensive machines 
are only being run for a third of their possible working 
period. It is for this reason that employers resist the 
movement for shorter working hours, for they understand, 
even if the workman does not, that the standing charges 
which each machine involves must be met out of the work 
which the machine produces. These standing charges include 
not merely interest and depreciation upon the machine 
itself, but also similar allowances for the building that 
houses the machine and for the engine that drives it and 
the plant that lights it. In addition, thereis the managing 
and commercial staff to be paid, all out of the product of 
the machine. These charges must be debited to each 
machine, however brief the period for which it is working. 
Consequently the longer the machine can work the greater 
margin is there to be divided between the owners of the 

machine and the factory hands who tend it. That is the 
case for the shift system of working, and the only answer to 
it is that it involves domestic inconvenience to the worker. 
Therefore the practical question to be considered is whether 
it is possible for the population as a whole so to regulate 
their habits of life as to reduce this domestic inconvenience 
to an endurable strain, and thus permit the practically 
universal establishment of the three-shift system in all our 
industries, 

People who hastily say that this is impossible may be 
recommended to consider that already night and day work, 
or its equivalent in inconvenience, is very widely extended. 


munitions. 


- 








Our milk is brought to us every morning as the result of 
the work of milkers who, through the greater part of the 
year, have to get up before the dawn. Policemen watch 
our houses all through the night. Postmen are sorting 
letters and trains are running on the railways all through 
the twenty-four hours. Many journalists do not finish 
their work till the small hours of the morning, and after 
they have finished compositors and machinists are still 
working. When they in turn have stopped the publisher's 
department continues to handle the papers and distribute 
them rapidly to the railway stations so that in distant 
parts of the country people may have their newspapers 
with their breakfasts. Among other examples of all- 
night work or continuous work may be mentioned the glass 
industry, the gas industry, and the iron-smelting industry ; 
while latterly the three-shift system has been introduced 
into certain coal-mining districts, in spite of much pre- 
liminary opposition on the ground of domestic incon- 
venience. 

Therefore we are justified in assuming that the thing 
can be done if the nation generally will give its mind to 
solving the problem. The advantages of solving it are 
enormous, especially from the point of view of the wage- 
earner. The utilization of machinery through the twenty- 
four hours means an enormous economy of capital. It 
means also that each machine will be demanding three 
workers instead of one. Thus the demand for capital will 
relatively decline and the demand for labour will relatively 
increase. The importance of these two facts after the 
war, when capital will be dear and labour will be cheap, 
need not be pressed. They mean that the wage-earning 
classes as a body will certainly be able to command higher 
wages than would be possible if our existing wasteful 
system of using machinery were continued. They also 
mean that the burden of work will be distributed over a 
larger human area, with the result that more people will 
be doing some work, while the general body of workers 
will have more leisure than they now possess. 

To secure a larger number of workers is a matter of the 
greatest importance at the present time. In spite of the 
splendid response which women have made to the call for 
munition workers, it is obvious that there still remains a 
very large number of unoccupied women, and it is at least 
conceivable that a considerable percentage of these women 
would be willing to undertake industrial work if the hours 
of labour were lessened. It is no smal! matter fora woman 
who has been accustomed to a leisured—or, in many cases, 
it must be frankly said, to an absolutely idle—life to turn 
to suddenly and work for teu, eleven, or twelve hours a 
day. Thereare only a few women of this leisured type 
who could stand such a sudden strain, and from the 
general point of view of the well-being of the nation it is 
undesirable that they should be asked to stand it. If, on 
the other hand, the shift of work were generally reduced 
to eight hours, it is reasonable to believe that very large 
numbers of women who are at present virtually idle would 
become active workers. If machines were run through 
the twenty-four hours, the actual shift—after allowing 
necessary intervals for cleaning machinery—would prob- 
ably be little more than seven hours. 

The question is so important that we venture to urge 
individual manufacturers to give their minds to the problem 
even at the present time of crisis. Already the crisis itself 
has produced wany most valuable changes. Employers 
who in the days of peace, which now seem so remote, 
never troubled to think about the personal convenience of 
their workpeople are now providing dining-rooms and 
rest-rooms, If this caa be done amid the pressure of war, 
the further question of a complete redistribution of the 
hours of labour can also be considered. Doubtless there 
are districts where the supply of labour at the present 
moment would be insufficient to supply three shifts of 
workers, but: there are other districts where even now a 
sufficient supply could be obtained. Finally, if steps can 
be taken now to solve the problem, we shall reap the 
advantages in manifold ways when the war comes to an 
end, 





THE EXAMPLE OF FRANCE. 


| eer oe is an example to the world and to posterity 
of how a nation can bend itself to the work in 
hand, and labour with its whole body, its whole mind, and 
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its whole soul. The more we know of the splendid details 
of this devotion the better. We think that we Englishmen 
know a good deal more of the ways of devotion than we 
are generally credited with, and we are learning daily in 
a geometrical progression. But even so, we cannot fail to 
help ourselves by watching and admiring the wonderful 
performance of a peuple whose circumstances brought them 
more quickly and more really into contact with war than 
we ourselves were brought. Mr. Rudyard Kipling in his 
new pamphlet, Prance at War (Macwillan and Co., 6d. net), 
gives us a picture of France at work which will be an inspira- 
tion to thousands. It isall the more powerful for its brevity. 
All the strokes of the writer’s brush are clear, strong, and 
telling. We feet as though we were looking over the 
shoulder of a painter whose intentions we do not every 
now and then understand. A few strokes of the brush 
by themselves we do not follow; but then another and yet 
another solve the riddle, and the meaning and the 
rtentous vigour of the revelation leap to the eye. Mr. 
Kipling gives us, indeed, a whole series of pictures, and 
then he seems to put down his brush and stand up and tell 
every one whom it may concern in a rushof glowing words, 
fierce with conviction, the significance, the marvellous 
significance, of what has been set before the eye. 

He imagines the plumes of smoke which spout up like 
spray between the Armies of France and Germany as the 
marks of the frontier between civilization and barbarism. 
On one side there is a nation which has become a family 
party, cohesive, one-idea-d, intent, eager, and buoyant, a 
nation whose brotherliness seems to be pledged every 
moment in the intimate phrases “mon genéral,” “mon 
eapitaine,” and so forth. (Mr. Kipling might have added 
the still gentler phrases of the officer to the man, “ mon 
enfant” and “mon gars.”} On the other side of the 
frontier is the military arrogance, the intolerance, the 
brutality mistaking itself for discipline, the disregard for 
non-combatants and women and children, which are only 
the outward and visible signs of an innate criminal 
egotism. Every French soldier, and every French man, 
woman, and child who spend laborious but unfaltering 
days working to supply and support their fighting men, 
feel the meaning of what France stands for and what 
Germany stands for. From the sea to Switzerland runs 
a thing like a white-hot gash—-dug, piled, stoned, timbered, 
concreted, and entangled in wire. This is the rampart 
that is being held for civilization. Mr. Kipling says :— 

“Tt is the rampart put up by Man against the Beast, precisely 
as in the Stone Age. If it goes, all that keeps us from the Beast 
goes with it. One sees this at the front as clearly as one sees the 
French villages behind the German lines. Sometimes people 
steal away from them and bring word of what they endure. 
Where the rifle and the bayonet serve, men use those tools along 
the front. Where the knife gives better results, they go in behind 
the hand-grenades with the naked twelve-inch knife. Each race 
is supposed to fight in its own way, but this war has passed 
beyond all the known ways, They say that the Belgians in the 
north settle accounts with a certain dry passion which has varied 
very little since their agony began. Some sections of the English 
line have produced a soft-voieed, rather reserved type, which does 
its work with its mouth shut. The Freneh carry an edge to their 
fighting, a precision, and a dreadful knowledge, coupled with an 
insensibility to shock, unlike anything one has imagined of man- 
kind. To besure, there has never been like provocation, for never 
since the Aesir went about to bind the Fenris Wolf has all the 
world united to bind the Beast.” 


Mr. Kipling, as he looked on what the French are 
accomplishing, on their extraordinary exclusion of every 
distraction, and on the logical precision with which they 
do their daily business, felt that he could take off his hat 
to every single soul. He passes through a town of pale 
stone which looks like “‘a plain woman who has fainted in 
public.” The undistinetion of the place momentarily 
throws him into a different mood. There is an absurd 
statue of one Janny, who founded the dull and inadequate- 
looking school over which his marble bust broods. Not 
even French adaptability could make anything of such a 
place. Then Mr. Kipling falls into conversation with 
a French officer, and they talk of what Frenchwomen 
have done and are doing for France. Mr. Kipling after- 
wards makes his profoundest apologies for his rebellious 
thoughts about Janny—who, after al], “ must have had 
a mother.” The ugly town is now like a woman who 


must endure in public all mauner of private woe, and 
still keep her soul and be strong for herself and for 
her men, 
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Ros it pone See a whole nation sho 
character ? erhaps not; but somethi 

make the phrase permissible. Who end tee Ee > 
that a large part of the American people, who on} ae 
years ago were so tetchy, so apt to pick a quarrel oe re 
now exhibit a complacency in the face of injury to whieh 
we can recall no parallel? A Freneh officer told 9 
Kipling that he beheved a change had taken place in the 
French “ psychology.” “I do not recognize it myself,” ie 
said. “*‘ Who made the change ?” was the natural questi 
“The Boche,” was the reply. “If he had been quiet in: 
another twenty years the world must have been —, 
rotten, but all his. Now he is saving the world. He ~~ 
shown us what Evil is. We—yowand I, England and the 
rest—bad begun to doubt the existence of Evil The Boche 
is saving us.” 

Tron nerve, endurance, aud faith are the new qualities of 
France. There are now no reactions of sentiment and 
conduct; no disastrous reverse side to buoyancy and 
exultation ; no enervating blaming of leaders. “ Frankly 
we did not expect it ourselves,” said some one to Mr. 
Kipling of the change. “But the thing came, and—yoy 
see we go on.” Mr. Kipling finds the new spirit in a 
review of troops, and comments :— 


uld change its 


“In spite of their love of drama, there is not much ‘ window. 
dressing ’ in the French character. The Boche, who is the priest 
of the Higher Counterjumpery, would have half the nentral 
Press out in cars to advertise these vast spectacles of men and 
material, But the same instinct as makes their rich farmers keep 
to their smoeks makes the French keep quiet. ‘This is our affair? 
they argue. ‘Everybody concerned is taking part in it, Like 
the review you saw the other day, there are no spectators,’ ‘But 
it might be of advantage if the world knew.’ Mine was a foolish 
remark. There is only one world to-day, the world of the Allies, 
Each of them knows what the others are doing—and the rest 
doesn’t matter. This is a curious but delightful fact to realize at 
first hand. And think what it will be later, when we shall all 
circulate among each other and open our hearts and talk it over 
in a brotherhood more intimate than the ties of blood!” 

Again —~ 

“ All France works outwards to the Front—precisely as an end- 
less chain of fire-buckets works towards the conflagration. Leava 
the fire behind you and go back till you reach the source of 
supplies. You will find no break, no pause, no apparent haste, 
but never any slackening. Everybody has his or her bucket, 
little or big, and nobody disputes how they should be used. It is 
a people possessed of the precedent and tradition of war for 
existence, accustomed to hard living and hard labour, sanely 
economical by temperament, logical by training, and illumined 
and transfigured by their resolve and endurance. You know, 
when supreme trial overtakes an acquaintance whow till then we 
conceived we knew, how the man’s nature sometimes changes 
past knowledge or belief. He who was altogether such an one as 
ourselves goes forward simply, even lightly, to heights we thought 
unattainable. Though he is the very same comrade that lived 
our small life with us, yet in all things he has become great. So 
it is with Prance to-day. She has discovered the measure of her 
soul.” 

How true in its tragic way was that remark that the Boche 
is saving the world! Here millions of Englishmen were 
dosing themselves to sleep with the calm assurance that 
men do not do such things as the Germans are now doing. 
They comfortably composed themselves to sleep with as 
little misgiving that a murderer was at their doors as 
citizens have when they go to bed in a house in a well- 
lighted and well-policed street. To think that the 
champions of civilization were nearly at each other's 
throats in the year of Fashoda, when all their reserve of 
energy was so soon to be required to fight an assassin! 
The belief that such-and-such an outrage is too 
bad to be committed is always the protection of the 
criminal, 

At all events, we all know the truth now. Beyond the 
rampart which we defend lie the barbarians yearning to 
advance. Every Frenchman and every Frenchwoman see 
the horrible thing at a near view. That is why they all 
slave to rescue themselves and the world. As we have said, 
we are coming to see it, too, as though it were at as close 
a range to ourselves. Let it not be thought that we are 
careless because we continually depreciate ourselves. 
Other nations have not this curious habit. But those 
who understand us best know that our posture of self- 
disparagement is not to be regarded too gravely. Not 
that we have not an infinitude of things yet tolearn. But 
we are learning much because we have the will to leara; 
we shall certainly learn everything that France has to 
» teach us by her most noble example, 
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RUSSIA’S INITIAL VICTORY. 


[ComMuUNICATED. ] 


NY one visiting Russia after a year of the war, and 
A able to compare the conditions as he sees them there 
th those that obtained during previous decades, 
must quickly have become aware of three very striking 
changes. In the first place, he would notice that an 
intensely passionate love of country—a deep and tender 
feeling for Russia—bas developed, which tends to take 
recedence of all other loyalties, and become the ultimate 

test of all activities. In the second place, he would rea!ize 

how the will of the people was rapidly becoming the 
determining factor in Russian politics, and how the Duma, 
as expressing this, had secured for itself a growing and 

Jasting place in their affections. And finally, he could 

not fail to observe the remarkable results following the 

rohibition of vodka. Of the last, some were easily 
calculable in advance ; others were unexpected ; yet others 
have not had time to develop, although there are hints of 
them. The views, moreover, of those who are opposed to 
the measure are very instructive, while even the untoward 
results to date are interesting when subjected to exami- 
nation. 

Although only one year has passed since the introduction 
of prohibition in Russia, enough has been achieved to 
show that the place of Nicholas II. is secure in history. 
Or, as a village correspondent puts the matter in reply 
to an official inquiry: “Judging by the results of four 
months, it may be said with confidence that if temperance 
becomes inseparable from our Russian life, this prohibition 
manifesto will in its issue prove to be a very great reform, 
which can be compared only with those of Peter the 
Great.” Nevertheless, it should not be forgotten that 
there had been a movement in this direction in various 
districts in Russia previous to the Order of July 18th, 
1914 (0.S.). Before the Government once again took 
over the spirit trade in 1894, all the village communes had 
the right to interdict the existence of the public-house. 
After the monopoly was re-established, this right was con- 
tested by the Government. “ Nobody has the right,” said 
the Minister of Finance (Kokovtzeff) in effect in the 
second Duma, “to oppose this.” Many peasant com- 
munities protested. The Government gave way, and in 
the end recognized the right of the communes to shut up 
a public-house or refuse to have one set down amongst 
them. These things are cited to show that the movement 
had commenced amongst the people themselves. The 
Emperor, however, had a vision of his kingdom without 
vodka, and the sympathetic confidence in his people that 
trusted them to support him. Accordingly, as the leader 
of one of the Duma parties put it to the writer, “ while 
everybody thought that we were in for a long preparatory 
campaign, perhaps of a century, there was fortunately 
accomplished a miracle. Like all miracles, it had in a 
measure to be prepared for; but Russia drinks no more.” 

“As the result of this prohibition,” said the Mayor 
of one of the capital cities, “we have quite a different 
sort of people.” And it was not difficult for him to 
substantiate the statement. On the day on which he 
made it (July 7th) his principal prison, with five hundred 
cells, formerly “always filled to overflowing,” had thirty- 
seven occupants. His regular city hospitals have four- 
teen thousand beds. Not only were these always all 
occupied before probibition, but they had to put in 
extra beds often to the number of two thousand. 
Since prohibition they have usually had, on an average, 
one thousand beds free. With the banishment of drink 
there had also been an improvement in the moral tone of 
thecommunity. The suicide rate had dropped. Ordinarily 
it averaged two or three cases a day in summer, and in 
winter a little less, For some weeks past there had not 
been a case. Hooliganism had practically disappeared 

Of all these different types of result severe statistical 
evidence begins to accumulate, but we are dealing here 
maiuly with general impressions. 

The evidence of large employers of labour is uniformly 
favourable to the good results of prohibition. One factory 
owner employing four thousand hands said that the 
efliciency of his men had noticeably increased from ten to 
fifteen percent. In his miils they were not working longer 
hours, as in some cases they are empowered to do, but 
they did better work in the same time. He also observed 


to-day wi 


improvement in their dress and a marked increase in self. 
respect. Another large employer also testified to the great 
improvement in the character of his men’s work. His 
men now came regularly every day and did steady work, 
Formerly it might happen that a design in connexion with 
some new machinery was shown toa man by the foreman 
late in the afternoon. The man went off and got drunk 
on the way home; perhaps he stayed away for two days, 
When he returned he had forgotten part of the explana- 
tion about the machinery and was afraid to ask. Con- 
sequently his work was imperfectly done. All that sort 
of thing had come to an end. He had not noticed any 
marked difference in the number of accidents and disable- 
ments, but for this reason. Ordinarily his was a ten- 
hours day. In the production of munitions, however, his 
men were allowed to work as much longer as they liked, 
and accidents tended to occur which were due to fatigue. 
He also stated that the relations between master and men 
had visibly improved since prohibition had been introduced, 

If now we pass to the country, we find the same general 
results. “In a little town that I know, ove hundred 
versts from Moscow,” said a member of the Duma, “ you 
cannot now find a man who does not work. The people 
used to close their outside shutters at night for fear they 
should be robbed; they do not do so now.” Look into 
the life of the people from any angle you please, and some 
expression of enhanced well-being meets you. The changes 
may not all be directly and solely due to prohibition, but 
in the new atmosphere life has taken ona new form. As 
the published statement of an official correspondent puts 
it: ‘‘I simply cannot describe the good results, because 
with the shutting of the Government shops the people are 
as if they were born anew, or as if they were freed from 
servitude, as it was in 1861.” 

Take a district town like Kinyeshma, the centre for the 
agricultural district around. They show you that the 
average monthly deposits in the twenty-three district 
Zemsky banks were 170,000 roubles previous to the war; 
in July of this year they were 300,000 roubles. In the 
Imperial Savings Bank in the same district there were on 
August Ist, 1914, 7,165,000 roubles; on July Ist of this 
year 7,941,000 roubles. You enter the large store for the 
sale of agricultural and other implements, and find that 
while in 1913 they did 230,000 roubles’ worth of business, 
in 1914 the figure was 390,000 roubles. The remarkable 
contrast is increasingly apparent of villages never so rich 
and a Government, in recent times at any rate, never so 
poor. In the towns the economic advantages from prohi- 
bition are largely nullified by the increased prices due in 
part to lack of transport. Finally, you turn down another 
street into one of the police detention-houses. It has but 
a single occupant. The records for 1914 show that two 
hundred and twenty men and thirty-five women had been 
under detention there. For seven months of this year the 
figures were sixty-three men and five women, and five 
months of 1914 were temperance monthis. 

If now we widen the area of observation and push our 
investigations in different directions, we are confronted 
with the same kind of result. For forty-three Govern- 
mental districts the Zemstvo insurance statistics show that 
while there were 7,436 outbreaks of fire, with damage 
estimated at 1,708,158 roubles, during the first three 
months of the war, the figures for the corresponding 
period of 1913 gave 13,216 outbreaks, with damage com- 
puted at 3,850,906 roubles. The Reunion (Industrial 
Insurance Company) makes the general statement that 
crime has diminished sixty-two per cent. In the Govern- 
ment of Tamboff during the first nine months of the 
war the number of cases had declined from four thousand 
to two thousand four hundred—i.c., thirty-six per cent. 
Within a sub-district near Moscow the cases for discipline 
in the factories had diminished between sixty and eighty 
per cent: absenteeism had diminished by sixty per cent. 
In a printed document by a member of the Extreme Right 
Party in the Duma, summarizing results in his district, he 
notes amongst other points: “ Great diminution of fires 
and of criminal cases; peace and harmony in families; no 
more insults from drunken people ; public assemblies calm 
and reasonable; hardly any bribery registered now ; labour 
more productive ; the great sums which were spent before 
on vodka—from ten to fifteen thousand roubles in each 
large village—now go to increase the well-being of the 





population; pauperism and vagabondage have absolutely 
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disappeared.” Professor Bekhteriev notices a general 
diminution in insanity, criminal cases, and prostitution. 

Of the more unlooked-for results—which, again, are not 
claimed as always wholly due to prohibition—one may be 
found in thestatement of the Mayor of aGovernment capital, 
who said that before the war they could gct mujiks (peasants) 
to do all sorts of jobs for thirty kopecks a day: now they 
had to pay them a rouble and a half. The mujiks did not 
require to work so hard as usual, because they had saved 
money as the result of prohibition, and their constitutional 
laziness tended to assert itself. The Russian peasant is 
not like the French peasant in his love of work; the 
Russian does not like to work long, asarule. Again, the 
well-being of the peasants has affected the food supply: 
articles like cultivated berries and eggs, and even meat, 
which he did not formerly eat, have become dearer in price 
because he and his children either feed on them themselves, 
or because he can now afford to wait and watch the rising 
prices. Finally, the death-rate from drunkenness has risen 
since prohibition was introduced. This paradox finds its 
solution in the fact that dipsomaniacs have turned to 
methylated spirits and other fatal substitutes. 

It is not pretended that every Russian is pleased with 
prohibition, but it can be said, so far as the evidence goes, 
that the great majority of the people are alive to the results, 
and that a majority, at any rate, eonsider that permanent 
prohibition of vodka is not merely possible but desirable. 
To any one who knows, the complicated agony of the past 
months in Russia—up to July Ist, to illustrate by one 
aspect, it may be stated that 715,879 wounded were 
treated in, and passed through, the Moseow Red Cross 
institutions alone—has called for am endurance whose 
moral source has been in large measure the consciousness, 
admittedly in varying degrees in different individuals, that 
a serious issue was faced and met in the only possible 
manner. “If it had not been for this decisive measure, 
my firm conviction is that our war would have already 
turned into a revolution, without speaking of our armies, 
that would never have been able to carry out their gigantic 
retreat, keeping up through it all their wonderful spirit of 
reasoned self-sacrifice that has now become historical.” 

Many Russians will agree with these words of one of their 
distinguished diplomatists. In Russia the Army and the 
nation are one, in a degree with which there is no com- 
parison in Britain, fused together in the fire of a common 
sacrifice. One of our many national self-deceptions of the 
day is that we have a choice of action im this matter; in 
reality we have none. For the history of life, throughout 
the ages of its slow ascent, clearly shows that there have 
been recurrent periods of environmental stress during which 
the forms that survived were those which proved to have 
the requisite ale:tness and plasticity, enabling them to 
adapt themselves to the changing environment. To-day we 
find ourselves in such a time of stress, and it is only as we 
have the understanding and the couraye to effect the 
ehanges which will produce more efficient adaptation that 
we can hope to maintain our position as a leading nation. 
Russia has had the vision, has acted, and confidently 
endures. And we? 








THE “FEELIN *EART.” 


ITTLE girls constantly ask of each other and of their 
elders: “What is your favourite colour?” Their 
contemporaries answer them instantly—pink, or blue, or gold, 
or whatever it may be. When their grown-up friends hesitate 
to reply they are puzzled, and wonder what difficulty can 
attend so simple a choice. Ali the complicated claims of dawn 
and sunset, earth and sky, all the confusions of comparison 
and juxtaposition, do not come before them. They confront 
themselves with two or three bits of ribbon and make up their 
minds. Their nurse, too, has almost as prompt a judgment. 
To simple people qualities are as easily differentiated as 
eolours, and each has her faney. They like “any one truth- 
ful” or “ any one that do right ” (i.¢., are honest), or they like— 
and here we come to the most popular quality, at any rate among 
women—" a feelin’ ’eart.” Now, though it is simple people 
who use this phrase, and though they know exactly to whom 
it should be applied, they do not use it in a simple sense. 
A good heart is not the same thing as “a feelin’ ’eart.” 
A woman who may act with wonderful unselfishness at a crisis 
has not neeeszarily got one. Her good act, however, will not go 
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unnoticed. She may very likely be called a Christian or, if } 

; : aad » OF, if her 
manner is less gracious than her act, the description may be 
modified, and she may be spoken of as “a Christian after vii ” 
But “a feelin’ ’eart ” implies something which does not consist 
in conduct alone, however kind. It is very much lik : 
our great-grandmothers meant by sensibility. Miss Austen’ 
Marianne had “a feelin’ ’eart.” She felt keenly, and “a 
expressed conventionally, the emotion proper to the moment, 
At the same time, benevolence and generous impulses were 
essential parts of her character, and were as important in her 
mental and moral make-up as her temperamental tendency to 
histrionics. She was a charming person, and after she had 
endured the chastisement of the years was probably more 
lovable than her sister. But however that may be, a fashion 
which has gone out among the rich has come in among the 
poor. They have of course no time to faint away, no time to 
be made ill by their feelings, but they have time to express 
them, and to reprehend others who appear to be without them, 
“TI took her down to the station to see all the poor soldiers ra) 
away the night my son went, and she never made no fuss at 
all! She said: ‘If they was to be killed they would he’ 
I said: ‘You must ’ave a stone in your ’eart,’ I said.” An 
elderly woman well known to the present writer thus illustrated 
the cold temperament of her landlady. A suggestion that 
some reserved persons hide their feelings was not well received, 
The quality of reserve may be described as an acquired taste 
confined to the sophisticated. In simple society it is tolerated 
among men in consideration of superlative conduct, but can 
hardly be excused among women. A woman may keep herself 
to herself—but not her feelings. The landlady’s character 
was displayed in a dark light from the moment that her 
manner found an excuser. She went away for a fortnight and 
left her canary to starve; she never “makes a fuss of” her 
little girl, though she does not actually ill-treat her ; she makes 
no inquiries when neighbours are ill. Obviously she isa hard, 
disagreeable person. Her accuser is nota censorious woman~ 
given the one thing needful; indeed, she is a very indulgent one, 
Except unkindness, there is really nothing that she condemns, 
and in the present writer's experience she is typical of a large 
class. Honest, hard-working, and severely moral in her own 
conduct, she has always an imdulgent word to say for those 
who are accused in her hearing of coming short in these 
particulars, and certainly she would forgive any one who 
got the better of her in a small money transaction if she 
had the slightest evidence that he or she possessed 
“a feelin’ ’eart.” Craft in small matters strikes her as 
humorous. To watch success in a small deception fills her 
with amusement. Her experience of life has not Jed her to 
expect what we call “honour,” and she does not notice its 
absence. She is devoted to her husband and children—to the 
latter with reason, to the former without. Except his “ feelin’ 
veart,” he has nothing whatever to recommend him. He will 
not work and he will eat—and occasionally drink. He is 
younger than his wife, and is always remarkably polite to her. 
He will walk to meet her coming home from a hard day's 
charing, having himself spent the middle part of the day in 
bed. He never grudges the meals she gives to hungry dogs 
or cats, or the sweets she buys for other people’s ebildren. 
He is very fond of children and animals. She holds the 
strange opinion, not rare among good women in any class, 
that all money belongs of natural right to men, and though 
she earns it she always seems to consider that it is he who 
gives it away. Anyhow, he smiles benevolently on her pro!y¢s, 
and she extols his heart. He says that his health is very ad, 
and certainly he is “indisposed” (to work) very often; but 
she never gets irritable with him. She says that “he is a 
man you feel you could do anything for, he is so thankful.” 
The excitement of the war pulled him together for 3 
while, and he accepted war work last year on Salisbury 
Plain. Naturally be could not stand the weather very long. 
He threw up his job, and came home full of compassion for the 
hardships be had seen, but.convinced that what he described 
as “life in a slop-cart” was not possible for him. “He has 
such a feelin’ ’eart,” sighed his wife as she listened to his 
graphic tales; and his excellent daughter in service and his 
teetotal son in the trenches excuse his lazy, good-for-nothing 
drinking ways on the same ground. He is not even con- 
demned by his neighbours. He is always considered “a very 
nice man ”—even when partially drunk. 

We are inclined to think ‘that in a new form sensibility will 
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come back among women. After the war there will come a 
reaction. Men will have seen enough of the rough side of 
life—fora time. At any rate, they will seek the softer side 
among their womenfolk when they get home. The women have 
turned their bands to outside work with wonderful success, 
but it is not their true work; or if it is, men will never think 
go, and the majority of women will always want to please them. 
It is the greatest mistake to believe that all fashions come 
down from above; some of them go up from below. At the 

t moment the working man is more admired than 
admiring; he is more likely to be imitated than to imitate— 
we mean when he is seen asa soldier. Then the whole educated 
class isin love with him. His humour and his cheerfulness have 
taken bis audience by storm. They were his marked charac- 
teristics for some years before the war, but they were little 
noticed except upon State occasions when the psychology of 
street crowds attracted attention. Now they are conspicuous, 
and stand as an example tothe educated world. They will 
be widely copied. They will modify the manners, and in a 
measure the mind, of the minority by whose influence, if not by 
whose votes, the working man is still governed. ‘The extreme 
upper class has always been cheerful too. Having the best 
of it and making the best of it produce qualities which are 
rather alike when the material is English. It is the middle 
class, the brain-working class, which will try to change in 
accordance with a new fashion, and which will be brightened 
between the upper and the nether millstone. The effect upon 
them of a new ideul will not, we think, be wholly good. 
The peculiar form of cheerfulness which they will pretend to 
isa gift. Apparently it is a new gift; or did it exist always in 
“merry England”? Like so many spiritual donations, we 
do not know on what system the recipients are selected. It is 
given to those who have nothing, and added to those who have 
everything. Those who have just enough are commonly 
without it. When they assume it, it does not become them. 
The English “‘ Tommy ”—who is, after all, only the English 
working man in kbhaki—could not be what he is if he 
thought a great deal, any more than the Public School boy 
could, But, good or bad, the fashion is set, and conformity is 
toa great extent inevitable. Fashions in character are very 
compelling. But a fashion which rises cannot affect only one 
sex. If itis coming up, it must come from the women and 
the men. In other words, such fashions do not come singly 
but in pairs. 1f we imitate the workman, we must imitate 
his wife. Will there not be a movement away from feminism, 
which never bas had the slightest hold on the democracy, and 
back to femininity, with its slightly sentimental code, its too 
great indulgence of emotion, its cultivation of the “ feelin’ 
‘eart” P After all, will it be such a bad thing? A few women 
will be sorry to see the change, but not many. “Oh! but,” 
we hear some one say, “the war has killed that spirit. It 
has brought educated women in touch with realities.” But 
uneducated women have been in touch with the realities of 
life all along, and the result is that they worship not the 
strong mind but the “ feelin’ ’eart.” That, oddly enough, is 
the result of contact with realities. 





OWASSA. 

HE ranch slopes towards the sun, and is sheltered from 
the northern winds by a rampart of mountains rising 
almost sheer from the Government road and clothed to the 
skyline with sombre forests that catch the clouds, and that 
nurse the late-lying snow long after the warm earth on the 
lower levels has taken it to itself. Behind this rampart springs 
another and yet another, tier beyond tier, height above height, 
till they sink—one might almost fancy for very weariness— 
into the Arctic Ocean. Southward, across the canyon, more 
mountains rear their crests, the space between the two ranges 
being filled with a lake that in parts has never been fathomed. 
Deep, dark, mysterious; terrible in its wrath, alluring in its 
beauty, it urges its claims to a share in the drama of the vast 
country which surrounds it, with even more persistence than 
do the mountains, attracting to its shores by the potency of its 
magic the human element that alone can tame the wild forces 
of Nature and harness them to the needs of mankind. Some 
twenty-odd years ago the whole of the slope from the pebbly 
marge to the foot of the rampart wall was a tangle of rock 
and forest: pines, tamaracks, hemlock, and cedar crowded 
and elbowed one another above; cottonwoods and birches 





crept into the chinks below; and on the ruins of the 
older trees, destroyed by fire or by natural decay, sprang 
saplings that formed a thick undergrowth. Then man came 
on the scene. With putient hand he felled the large timber 
and “slashed” the small; he burnt, he grabbed, he 
“stumped”; he gathered out the rocks; he ploughed, he 
planted; he sowed grass seed and clover. And the wilderness 
blossomed into orchards where prim rows of fruit-trees stood 
orderly, The charred remains of shaggy forest were decently 
interred beneath waving meadow grasses; the swamp was 
drained to make a garden, and busy ducks paddled in the 
creek which the mink and the muskrat had haunted. 

A little brown bungalow set in an English lawn, girdled 
with beds of English flowers, replaced the pioneer’s shack. 
The owner, who had exchanged a life of good-fellowship and 
adventure in the service of His Majesty on the high seas for 
a solitary life of labour—albeit a labour of love—called his 
bungalow “ Owassa,” which in the Indian tongue spoken in the 
district means “ Alone,” and “ Owassa” for several years it 
remained. Meanwhile other little brown houses sprang up 
on either hand. Drawn by the call of the wild and the 
lure of the free life, a dozen or more men, the majority 
retired naval officers, turned their fighting energies to con- 
quering the forest and the soil. They married and reared 
children, who later would serve the Empire as their fathers had 
served it. They worked hard, and at intervals they played bard 
—fishing, camping, bunting cougars, bear, cariboo, and other 
smaller game. Occasionally they became the hunted; a story 
in this connexion which caused the settlement unfeigned joy 
was long remembered at “Owassa.” A storekeeper and his 
wife, living on the other side of the lake, were returning home 
one evening in their “democrat” that was laden with goods 
(brought by the steamer from the mining town thirty miles 
away), chief among which was the carcase of a sheep destined 
to provide neighbouring housewives with that rare luxury— 
butcher's meat. A mile from their journey’s end the couple, 
on emerging from the forest, saw in pursuit an animal that 
in the darkness they took to be a cougar. Lashing up the 
horses, they attempted to outstrip the beast, which, however, 
gained upon them at every stride. In desperation they threw 
out the sheep—a useless sacrifice! The “cougar” stopped 
but to smff, and resumed the chase, running down its quarry 
at their door. In the light that streamed from the homestead 
windows the terrified pair saw that the savage beast of their 
fears was nothing more formidable thun a mule belonging lo 
a rancher some distance away! It had strayed from its home, 
and, feeling lonely and lost, had followed the wagon for 
the sake of companionship. It was long before any one 
round “ Owassa” ventured to mention the word “cougar” 
in the presence of the storekeeper and his wife. The sheep, 
it should be added, was recovered, and fulfilled its destiny. 
The settlement suffers many things of the wild inhabitants 
of the bush. Skunk, hawk, and mink prey on the fowls; bears 
evince a passionate propensity for apples and a reckless dis- 
regard for the trees. On one occasion a rancher had an 
experience somewhat similar to that of the American sports- 
man who went out to shoot a grizzly and was seen returning 
in a whirl of dust with the animal at his heels. “I'm 
bringing the bear back alive!” he shouted, as he fled to 
safety. The rancher, hearing a crashing of branches, ran out 
to find a grizzly ravaging his orchard and creating havoc 
among the young trees. Thanks to a friend who intervened 
at the critical moment, the marauder was brought back, but 
not alive, and a fine bearskin now adorns the hearth of one 
of the settlement drawing-rooms. To timid ladies returning 
in the dusk from a tea party, or swathed in gum-boots and 
waterproofs above their evening dresses, stumbling down the 
dark, rain-drenched track to dine with a friend, Bruin proves 
a veritable bogy, adding more than a spice of adventure to 
the entertainment. 

In process of time the name “ Owassa” lost its significance. 
The owner took to himself a helpmeet, who joyfully shook off 
the shackles of convention and fared West with the high- 
hearted courage of her race. The fact that her new sphere 
was for the most part one of work from early morning till 
night troubled her not a whit. The sunshine, the buoyant 
mountain air, the grandeur of the scenery of which one can 
never tire, the touch of adventure in the life, the love and 
comradeship that sweetened all, made work a delight rather 
thana toil. Spring, summer, autumn—each brought its own 
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peculiar interest of planting, of fruition, and of gathering in 





the harvest of the year. With winter came the charm of long 
leisure hours by the cosy fireside, the opportunity for reading 
and for social intercourse. 

The young couple’s affairs prospered. Their poultry 
increased; they acquired a cow, and later, a half-share in a 
second! Should certain eventualities mot unconnected with 
the first milky matron come to pass as desired, “Owassa” 
hoped to secure full rights in the other and to start a dairy in 
addition to the poultry farm. Meanwhile husband and wife 
worked steadily towards the realization of their dream—thbe 
creation of an English country bome that should possess the 
distinctive characteristics of the splendid land of their 
adoption. Every year more of the forest was to be reclaimed ; 
every year the flower garden was to be further beautified and 
its boundaries enlarged. But the call of the Motherland to 
the home-born came, and their dream dissolved at a word—at 
acry. A far cry it was that rang across a thousand miles of 
ocean anda thousand miles of land and awoke the echoes from 
sea to sea, in valley and mountain, on prairie and plain. It 
drew fathers and husbands, lovers and sons—unbidden—from 
their pleasant homes beside the sunlit lake to tread the red 
fields of war, to face the perils of the sea and the violence of 
the enemy. 

Some left at once, singly or in twos and threes—passing 
out into the radiant August sunsbine, going East while their 
friends on the shore watched them fade from sight. Others 
waited until the call grew louder—the call not only of the 
Motherland, recognized now as the call of God; but all went. 
The last three crept down the steep path to the lake amid the 
darkness of a snowy winter morning, and pulled away over 
the sullen water to the steamer that would bear them away 
to what they realized more clearly than earlier meant almost 
certainly mutilation, imprisonment, or death. This time only 
women bade them farewell. Many even of those had gone in 
their yearning to be nearer their men. Blind and shuttered 
the empty bungalows stand to-day, each solitary among its 
orchards: weeds are springing up in the gardens; the bush 
is reclaiming its own; the labour of years seems spent in 
vain, and “ Owassa” is once more “alone.” But not always 
wil! it remain thus desolate. For we send our best beloved 
forth in sure and certain hope that the seed of the crimson 
flower of war will yet take root downward and bear fruit 
upward, and that, if not for those gone East, for their children 
and their children’s children, the waste places will break into 
singing again. 





SUBTERRANEAN PASSAGES. 


STRIKING instance of the formation of a temporary 
subterranean passage has recently occurred in con- 
nexion with the eseape of two German officers from Donington 
Hall. With the aid of a broken trowel, a poker, and an old 
bath, the prisoners were able secretly to construct a tunnel 
some fifty yards in length, to shore it up where necessary with 
pieces of wood, to bide the excavated earth and clay in a cellar 
near that in which they were working, and eventually to carry 
the tunnel well outside the barbed-wire enclosure. That 
such a difficult task could have been accomplished in the 
circumstances, and with the means at band, inclines one to 
consider the probability—so often disputed—of the existence 
of permanent subterranean passages, of which one hears so 
often in connexion with many old buildings. 

A previous article dealing with this subject appeared in the 
Spectator of October 29th, 1910, and was intended, apparently, 
to modify the general conception of these passages, especially 
regarding those purely mythical tunnels which are said to 
extend for miles, to pass under rivers or, as in some cases, even 
under the sea. In the opinion of the present writer, how- 
ever, this article went a little too far, as it discredited the 
present or previous existence of subterranean passages or out- 
lets in connexion witb buildings—whether military, eccle- 
siastical, or domestic—in mediaeval times, but. at the same time 
admitted that “there can be no manner of doubt” that such 
passages were made at a later period—namely, in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The principal reasons advanced 
against the probability that such passages were made in the 
earlier period were the difficulties of construction, disposal 
of excavated material, and keeping the work seeret. These 
were certainly obstacles, but the mediaeval engineers were 
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quite capable of dealing with them where the occasion to de 
so arose. They constructed large and extensive drains and 
watercourses, often six fect or more in height, the formation of 
which would correspond with an ordinary passage for communi. 
cation, and which were, in fact, veritable passages, inasmuch as 
they were evidently intended to be traversed in order to examine 
or clear them out occasionally. At Eltham Palace, Kent, one 
of these drain-passages even passes under the moat, and has 
a flight of stairs in part of its length. It is evident, there. 
fore, that, as far as actual construetion was concerned, the 
mediaeval builders would have experienced no more difficulty 
im constructing a genuine passage for communication than in 
the making of one of these drains. 

The disposal of the excavated material, and the necessity 
of keeping the work secret, were difficulties which could have 
been as easily overcome in the earlier period as in the later, 
Both these matters were dealt with by the men who burrowed 
the underground refuges in France, which in many cases con. 
sist of low, sinuous passages leading to store-chambers and 
rooms cut in the tufaor soft stone. These souterrains were pro- 
vided with doors with rebates and bar-boles, and before the 
doors there were sometimes bottle-shaped trap-pits. Many 
examples of these subterranean retreats were probably the 
work of peasants, who during the English and other wars 
were harried almost as much by their own seigneurs as by the 
enemy. It follows, therefore, that if these peasants were able 
to dig out extensive subterranean hiding-places, keeping the 
work upon and the existence of them seeret, it would have 
been comparatively easy for the owner of a castle or fortified 
house, with plenty of labour and power to enforce secrecy at 
his command, to construct a secret passage whenever neces- 
sary, especially in those districts where such a tunnel would 
merely have to be cut through soft stone without resorting 
to masonry in stone or brick. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, however, the 
difficulties to be overcome in making a secret passage would 
have been increased. During the religious persecutions of both 
Mary and Elizabeth spies were numerous in many districts, 
and even gained employment in the houses of suspected 
individuals. The populations of the rural districts had 
become larger, more emancipated and intelligent, yet during 
this time Nicholas Owen, the servant of Father Garnet, the 
Jesuit (together with others before and after him), constructed 
secret hiding-places, and probably subterranean passages, in 
numbers of houses, of which several of the former have only 
been discovered quite recently. 

Another point to be considered is that the traditions and 
legends of underground passages date back some considerable 
distance of time. An instance of this is the tradition of the 
secret tunnels connected with Fair Rosamond’s Bower at 
Woodstock. In some chronicles, attributed to Abbot John 
Brompton, 1436, but which are probably the work of older 
writers, the tunnel leading to the Bower is spoken of as an 
actual fact. Dayton, also, writing in the reign of Elizabeth, 
mentions that the ruins of Rosamond’s Labyrinth then 
remained, and consisted of “ vaults arched and walled with 
stone and brick, almost inextricably wound within one 
another,” and by which she could, “if need be, by secret issues 
take the air abroad, many furlongs about Woodstock in 
Oxfordshire.” A survey, taken about 1660, also describes the 
ruins of the Bower as probably containing “ secret places of 
recess, and avenues to hide or convey away such persons as 
were not willing to be found.” A somewhat similar legend, 
connected with a King’s mistress and secret passages, obtains 
at Chinon, where, according to M. Touchard-Lafosse in his 
Histoire de la Loire, a subterranean passage connects the 
house of Agnés Sorel with the Tour d’Argenton. 

It is quite possible that many legends of underground 
passages, especially those in connexion with monastic build- 
ings, gained currency at the time of the dissolution of the 
monasteries through the finding of numerous ancient monastic 
drains when the buildings were demolished. As mentioned 
before, these drains were often of large dimensions and 
extent, and if they led towards and discharged into a river it 
would lend colour to the idea that they passed under the river 
itself. 

It might. be asked whether subterranean passages were cver 
mentioned by the old chroniclers and writers. It is certain 
that they were. One instance—that of Brompton —has already 
beem quoted, which, as far as Rosamond is concerned, may or 
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the repetition of a popular legend. Froissart, how- 

ever, gives fairly circumstantial details of the way in which the 
arrisons of several castles in the neighbourhood of Toulouse 

«ober escaped or were surprised by way of secret passages. 

These passages were permanent means of communication, and 

not mining galleries, to which reference is also made in the 

Chronicles. The castle of Chantelle was ordered to be dis- 
mantled by Francis I.; but one Nicolai has left a description 
of it, which, as regards the present subject, refers to a long 
subterranean vaulted place used for water storage, a well- 
cemented cistern for rain-water, besides “several other sub. 
ierranean passages by which they [the garrison] could, when 
besieged, make a secret sortie.” The distinction made 
between the souterrains for water supply and those used as 
secret passages may reasonably be considered as sufficient 
evidence of the existence of the latter. An old plan of 
Carcassonne, dated 1774, mentions in its text a large subter- 
yanean passage discovered under the boulevard of the 
Barbican. This passage, according to M. Viollet-le-Duc, was 
probably a secret communication between the town and the 
King’s Mill on the banks of the Aude. It may also have been 
the secret passage referred to in Foxe’s Book of Martyrs and 
by others, through which the garrison escaped when besieged 
by the Legate of Alexander III. There are, however, other 
subterranean passages at Carcassonne, one of which is still 
well preserved. 

Every one who has visited Nottingham Castle will bave 
either seen or heard of Mortimer’s Hole. This is a large 
subterranean rock-hewn passage, which formerly led from the 
inner ward to the meadow level, and it was by means of 
this passage that Edward III. is said to have surprised and 
captured Roger Mortimer. To use the words of an old 
chronicler, Sir William Eland, the Constable of the Castle, 
says to Montacute :— 

“Sir, woll ye understande that the yates [gates] of the castell 

both loken with lokys, and Queen Isabell sont hidder by night for 
the kayes thereof, and they be layde under the chemsell of her 
beddis-hede unto the merrow, but yet I know another weye by an 
aley that stretchith out of the ward under the earthe into the 
castell, which aley Queen Isabell ne none of her meayne, ne the 
Mortimer, ne none of his companye knoweth it not, and I shall 
lede you through the aley, and so ye shall come into the castell 
without spyes of any man that bith your enemies.” 
Thelarge rock-hewn gallery called Mortimer’s Hole could hardly 
at any time have been a secret passage; but many years ago 
a Mr. Stretton, the then architect to the castle, acting on 
certain information, discovered a smaller passage, which led 
from the main gallery, and ascended to a spot which was 
proved by some old plans to have been the site of the old keep. 
There are also traces of other passages at the castle. 

That genuine subterranean passages—secret or otherwise— 
were constructed from very early times, up to probably the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, is beyond dispute. 
Herodotus describes the subterranean passage under the 
Euphrates, built by Semiramis at Babylon, which connected 
the old palace with the new palace. There is the secret passage 
between the summit of Ophel and the Virgin’s Well at 
Jerusalem. Roman buildings also sometimes bad passages of 
this kind. During the Middle Ages many of the castles in 
this country and on the Continent were provided with under- 
ground galleries. These were generally of moderate extent, 
although those spoken of by Froissart, to which reference bas 
been made, must have been fairly long. Such galleries were 
used as sally-ports and secret posterns, but, as far as the 
resent writer's knowledge goes, they rarely extended beyond 
the outer defences of the castles in which they occur. They 
run from an inner ward to an outer ward; from an inner or 
outer ward to the outer ditch, and sometimes, as at Dover, 
pass through the counterscarp and glacis of this ditch ; others, 
also, run behind the scarp of the diteh, and connect different 
towers. At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, a subterranean brick-built 
passage connects the Kitchen Tower with the Great Tower of 
the castle. At Arques, Normandy, the galleries formed in the 

scarp, or inner bank, of the ditch were not, apparently, simply 
permanent countermines, as is stated in Clark’s Mediaeval 
Military Architecture, but, according to Viollet-le-Duc, could 
also be used for sorties intothe ditch. Independently of these 
countermine galleries at Arques, there is another subterranean 
way, which leads from what was formerly a building near the 
keep to the bottom of the ditch. 
The above examples are only instances of many. Besides 
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those already mentioned, traces of subterranean galleries— 
some well preserved—exist both in this country and on the 
Continent. The following is a list of a few places at which 
they occur in England, France, and Germany : Dover, Windsor, 
Old Sarum, Winchester, and Lincoln Castles, in England; 
Chateau de Boulogne-sur-Mer, Chateau de la Ferté en Bray, 
Chateau des Rois de Majorque at Perpignan, Chiteau de 
Montmuran, Chateau de Loches, Chateau de la Roche Guyon, 
and Chateau Gaillard, in France; and from the Rathaus te 
the Imperial Palace, Nuremberg, in Germany. Many instances 
in Spain and Italy could also be quoted, of which the long 
subterranean stairway to the river from the Casa Del Rey 
Moro, at Ronda, and the underground galleries at the Castle 
of Sant Elmo, at Naples, are fair examples. 

A very detailed description of the subterranean postern 
passages at Windsor occurs in Sir W. H. St. John Hope's 
great work on the castle, from which it is seen that these 
passages required repairing from time to time and were 
referred to in the account rolls of Henry III. as “ bovoe” or 
“ bowes,” 

One last instance may be mentioned, as it is rather 
significant. In one of the Patent Rolls of Edward IIL. per- 
mission was given to the Carmelite Friars at Oxford to 
construct a subterranean passage between two of their 
buildings. This was probably no precedent, and may be 
taken as evidence that such passages did sometimes occur ia 
connexion with even ecclesiastical buildings. 

Regarding those passages connected with purely domestic 
buildings, the writer knows of several authentic examples, bat 
as the houses in which they occur are occupied he is unable 
at present to state their whereabouts. 

In conclusion, it may be said that underground passazes 
are more likely to be found in the districts where the 
geological formation consists of soft stone or chalk, through 
which a tunnel could be easily cut, than in places where such 
a gallery would have to be excavated in the earth and con- 
structed with brick or masonry. In all cases, however, stories 
of underground passages—like those of ghosts—should be 
received with the greatest suspicion, as in the majority of 
alleged examples the passages are either non-existent or ture 
out to be merely drains or sewers. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





THE SALONIKA LANDING. 
(To tux Eprrog or tur “Srecraros.”] 
Srr,—An attempt to draw an analogy between the Gerinan 
invasion of neutral Belgium and the landing of the Allied 
troops in Salonika and their passage thence through Greek 
territory to the assistance of Serbia is very like the effort of a 
litigant at law to set up a purely legal claim against the 
owners of the “equities” which lie behind it. Quit haeret in 
litera haeret in cortice is the maxim by which Courts of 
Equity are guided in dealing with euch claims. Technically, 
Greece is neutral. But what are the “equities”? Is she 
not the ally of Serbia by treaty when the latter is 
attacked by Bulgaria? Is not Serbia the ally of France 
and Great Britain as against Bulgaria (as well as against 
the Teutonic Powers)? Did not Greece acquiesce in 
the landing at Salonika, nay, even invite it (though 
formally protesting with tongue in the cheek)? When 
Serbia was attacked by Bulgaria, what was the opinion of 
the large majority of Greeks as to Greece’s duty under its 
treaty with Serbia? Are the democracies of the Westera 
nations likely to deny the rights of the Greek democracy as 
against the autocratic exercise of power by a monarch who 
bas torn up the Constitution of the country over which he 
(a foreigner) reigns? If King Constantine sees fit to tear 
up the two “scraps of paper” upon which Greece's treaty 
with Serbia and the Greek Constitution are written, he may 
be quite sure that an International Court of Equity (if such 
a tribunal existed) would also as to this landing tear up 
Articles L and II. of the treaty of the Hague (1907) to 
which you refer in “Some Legal Aspects of the Note "— 
the American Note (Spectator, November 13th). If there he 
in England or in America a Puritan who believes in stick- 
ing to the letter of the treaty of the Hague quoad this 
landing in Greece, let him remember that “ the letter killeth 
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but the spirit giveth life” (in this case to our ally Serbia). 
—I am, Sir, &e., 8. R. H. 





DRINK AND ECONOMY. 
(To tue Epiror or rus “Sprecraror.’’} 
Sir,—Mr. Asquith spoke with the utmost gravity of the 
serious financial position to-day, and urged “the most strict 
and stringent rule of economy” on the nation. Why do not 
the Government and Members of Parliament set the example 
of self-sacrifice and personal economy instead of (1) paying 
large pensions to Ministers who retired on the formation of 
the Coalition Cabinet; (2) retaining the salary to Members of 
Parliament so loudly protested against by many at first; and 
(3) refusing to follow the King’s example and deny them- 
selves the luxury of intoxicating drinks at the House of 
Commons bar, where in 1914 £5,612 was spent in wines P 
Why in the matter of national expenditure do they still 
protect the greatest waste-producing trade in the world? 
The £160,000,000 spent directly on drink is a comparatively 
small part of the cost of the drink traffic to the country: 
(1) In prisons and police for the regulating of the traffic 
and for dealing with crime caused by drink. (2) In wages 
paid to men engaged in the liquor traflic who might be 
employed in serving their country either in the Navy or Army 
or in munition manufacture. (3) In loss of food material. 
Besides the destruction of hundreds of millions of pounds of 
sugar, rice, and maize, enough grain is destroyed annually 
in breweries and distilleries to make 1,000,000,000 four-pound 
loaves (sold now at 83d. each). (4) In the wastage among 
men, whom it has cost the nation millions to train, in the 
Navy and Army, either killed or reduced to physical wrecks 
or rendered comparatively inefficient. (5) Through loss in 
shipbuilding and munition-making. In the spring the 
average number of hours avoidably lost in the shipbuilding 
trade per week was 668,000, and eighty per cent. of this loss 
was due to drink. The present restrictions in munition areas 
have improved this, but quite lately some of the great ship- 
builders of the country bave said that the restrictions 
imposed have proved of little value, and it is still a fact 
that nothing but probibition will get the full output of 
work. “I cannot too forcibly state my own opinion,” said the 
Captain-Superintendent of the Clyde some time ago, “that 
the total probibition of the sale of spirits would be the most 
effective action that could at the present time be taken to win 
the war.” It isan insult to the people of Great Britain and 
Iveland—the majority of whom, I believe, are willing for the 
greatest sacrifices in order to hasten the time when our men 
shall no longer have to die in thousands for them at the front— 
for Mr. Asquith and others to urge self-sacrifice and strict 
economy, when, at the mandate of “the trade” that has 
already sucked the life-blood of the nation, they refuse to 
make this elementary but most vital sacrifice to save their 
eountry.—I am, Sir, &e., Hitpa N, RicHarpson. 
Moyallon House, Co. Down. 





[To tue Epiror or rae “Srecraron.”’ | 

S1r,—I was glad to see in your issue of November 6th your 
further article dealing with the drink question. I believe 
nothing that has happened since the war began took the heart 
out of the country so much as the Government’s failure to 
deal promptly and drastically with this matter some months 
ago, when it was so prominently in view. The country bad 
brought itself to a moral standpoint such as has never been 
experienced in the memory of this generation. The reason 
for the failure to take advantage of that feeling still remains 
a mystery to the people at large. If the Premier had stood 
by Mr. Lloyd George in the proposals which it is understood 
he had in view, I think it is not too much to say that the 
country would have risen to meet him, and that neither “ the 
trade” nor any party would have been able to place any 
effectual obstacle in the way. 

It is very rarely in national life that a chance of such a 
nature occurs again, but I believe it is present now, and that 
the country is in the mood, indeed eagerly desires, to have the 
matter brought to a satisfactory conelusion. The position of 
the present Government is stronger than that of the previous 
one. Then, also, Mr. Lloyd George could only present the 
negative side of the case, showing the perils and dangers to 
the nation arising from the drink evil; now he would be able 
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to point in addition to the positive beneficial results which 
the measures of the Board of Control have been able to effect 
in the areas in which they have been brought into operation 

Two courses seem open to the Government—to continue ant 
extend the present work of the Board of Control, or to enforce, 
as I understand you advocate, total prohibition for the period 
of the war. In any case,I think that what was understood 
to be Mr. Lloyd George’s proposal—namely, that of State 
purchase—should be revived at once and carried through on a 
just and equitable basis. The present opportunity of making 
a fair and rational settlement of this problem on lines that 
would satisfy the reason and conscience of the nation may 
never occur again in such a favourable manner. It wonld 
mean the removal of a lion from the path which both parties 
have reason to dread, and which, if they are wise, they will 
take this opportunity of slaying. 

As for the practical working of such a scheme (outside the 
financial element), I venture to suggest the following basis, 
After the State had purchased the public-houses, it should 
arrange that a certain proportion should be open for the sale 
of intoxicating liquors, the number to be determined jp 
accordance with the population in each district in such a way 
that they should afford the means to satisfy a legitimate 
demand, and not form a source of temptation as at present, 
These alcoholic houses should sell good, pure drink, and be 
under strict management as regards cleanliness, sobriety, 
&c. The remainder should be opened as people’s refreshment 
houses or cafés, and at these no alcoholic liquor should be sel, 
and they should be made as bight and attractive as possible 
from a social point of view. I would suggest that in the case 
of these houses the leading women social workers of the 
nation should be invited to arrange and supervise the details 
of management. It would be a magnificent opportunity, 
greater perbaps in its possibilities than bas ever been placed 
before the women of any people. It might mean the weaning 
of the nation from its greatest vice and weakness, and develop 
on sound and wholesome lines the natural and proper social 
instincts of the people. 

There is another view of the question which I have not 
noticed emphasized, and that is the commercial position of 
this country after the war is over. There is no doubt that 
the war itself will be followed by a very severe and strenuous 
commercial war, in which it will be exceedingly difficult for 
this country to maintain its own against America and other 
neutral nations, who will not have the same financial handicap 
resting upon them. Only a few days ago I had a letter from 
one of the largest English merchants in South America, 
stating how vigorously the Americans are striving to take 
advantage of the present opportunity to oust British trade 
there and secure that market for themselves. We will need 
every possible help we can get in this coming struggle, and if 
we enter into it with this handicap of excessive drinking still 
crippling us the task may well prove to be an impossible one. 

There is one other aspect of the subject, which I do not use 
as an argument, but which may appeal to those—I believe a 
steadily increasing number—who feel that bebind all the 
turmoil and darkness of this world tragedy there is a moral 
purpose working. Is it not possible that our failure to deal 
adequately with this national evil may be, in our case, the 
barrier standing between us and the coming of that righteous 
peace which we desire so ardently for our own sake and that 
of the world at large ?—I am, Sir, &c., F. J. 





LTo tHe Epiror oy tus “ Srecraton.”]} 

S1r,—May I add my suffrage to those who are thanking you 
for your articles on the suppression of the drink curse? The 
course of events in Russia (see Fraser's book) proves that 
compulsory abstinence is the right thing, and, for my part, it 
has seemed to me that, ever since Mr. Lloyd George's crusade 
against the drink was stifled by “ the trade,” things have gone 
wrong with the national spirit. We were shown the Grail, but 
we did not follow.—I am, Sir, &c., J. V. Wits, M.D. 





(To rue Eprror ov tue “ Srecrator.”) 
Srr,—The loss of thousands of our best men by the war we 
must endure through no fault of our own; but we lose 4 
greater number every year directly or indirectly through 
liquor, and this we can prevent, as our Colonies and other 
countries are doing. It is especially important to make up 
for the wastage by war, which will be felt for some time, by 
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g the perpetual wastage from alcohol. Are Britons 
the liquor trade? Does Britannia rule the waves 
appreciate here the stand the Spectator has taken 
F, W. Gopsat. 


stoppin 
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or he liquor question.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cowley, Alberta, October o7th. 





IRISH SERVANTS, THRIFT, AND THE DRINK 
QUESTION. 
{To tHe Epitor or tne “ Srectaror.” | 
sir,—Inspired by valuable articles and letters in your columns, 
ag well as in those of some of the daily papors—some months 
agent summoned my moderate household together, servants 
and family included, and read them certain extracts. I also 
amplified as I went along, and descanted on the details in 
which households, large and small, could economize and thus 
help the nation as a whole. 1 dwelt upon the advantages of 
margarine and cheese as compared with butter and meat, and 
upon the grievousness of waste in any form at the present 
time. My remarks were, on the whole, well received, though 
without any great enthusiasm, and for a time there was 
a distinct movement in the right direction. The coal 
and petrol consumption was lessened, and gas was largely 
dispensed with—a rather long hall being lighted with one 
ratber small lamp, which I find is alluded to among the 
household as “the Star of Bethlehem.” But the effect is 
wearing off—and I do not wonder. Servants read the news- 
papers, watch events, and can form opinions within certain 
limits quite as clearly as their employers, and can also express 
them very forcibly. “ What is the use,” they think and some- 
times say, “of our scrimping candle-ends when we see waste 
and extravagance all around; for instance, in local camps ? 
What is the use of our saving a few pounds for our master 
when the great employer of all—namely, the Government— 
pays every Member of Parliament, useful or useless, £400 a 
year, and permits soldiers to be ‘treated’ to the point of 
drunkenness near the stations of the Irish railway lines, and 
hustled into departing trains more like bundles than men?” 
There are more than you, Mr. Spectator, who “turn hot with 
indignation” at the paradox of certain members of the 
Government preaching economy, and the persistent manner in 
which the Government as a whole refrains from making the 
great economy—namely, that of dealing drastically with the 
drink question during the war.—I am, Sir, &c., 
James N, Ricwarpson, ex-M.P. 
Bessbrook, Ireland. 





fHE STATE PURCHASE OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 
(To tur Ep:tor or tue “ Srecraton.”] 

Srr,—I have read with great interest the letter of Mrs. Noél 
Paton on the above subject in the Spectator of November 6th. 
Iam sincerely delighted to learn that there is in Scotland such 
volume of opinion in favour of prohibition. If this opinion 
will be organized and expressed in the Local Option polls, then 
Scotland will be ere long on the way to the solution of its own 
drink problem, While I rejoice that the prospects of prohibi- 
tion are so bright in Scotland, I would still point out that 
there is no prospect whatever of securing prohibition for the 
kingdom, for the simple but fatal reason that it finds prac- 
tically no support in Parliament. I am not aware of any 
Cabinet Ministers in favour of it; nor is it supported by any 
of the four parties of the State; nor, indeed, do I know of a 
single Member of Parliament who is prepared to stand or fall 
before hie constituents on the prohibition issue, And I am 
bound to confess sorrowfully that I think Parliament reflects 
fairly correctly public opinion on the matter. 

The advantage of State purchase as a policy is that it is 
powerfully supported in Parliament. The late Cabinet was 
committed io it; it has strong supporters among the Liberals 
and Conservatives. It is also supported by such ardent 
temperance reformers as Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell and 
Sir Thomas Whittaker; by such an ardent Free Churchman 
as Sir Joseph Compton-Rickett, the President of the National 
Free Church Council; by such a distinguished journalist as 
Mr. T. P. Ritzema, and many others. It is because it is within 
the range of practical politics, and because it would when 
adopted hasten the day of prohibition, that I support the 
demand for the State purchase of the liquor traffic—I am, 
Sir, &., J. T. Rurs. 


Swansea, } 





$$ 


INCOME TAX ON WAGES. 

[To tux Eprom or tux “ Srecratok.”] 
Sir,—You have persistently for many years advocated an 
Income Tax on wages to be collected week by week by the 
employer, and Mr. Harold Cox has in a recent letter to the 
Times pointed out that Mr. McKenna’s proposals for collecting 
the tax from weekly wage earners are unsatisfactory. As 
one who will be interested in the collection of the tax from a 
large number of workmen, I should like to endorse this 
opinion. 

The proposal made that firms should be responsible 
quarterly for ascertaining the tax which may be due on a 
man’s wages, and then, if it has not been paid, deducting it 
from his pay in the future, if it can be carried out at all, will 
entail a great amount of clerical labour and endless friction 
as between employers and employees. The Inland Revenue 
authorities have been aware for some time that there were a 
great many weekly wage earners who should be paying a tax, 
and in some cases the larger firms have been making returns 
of men whose wages for the year bring them within the limit, 
together with the members of the staff who are returned in 
the ordinary way; but it does not seem that, in spite of these 
returns in the past, steps have been taken to collect the tax. 
Now instructions have been given to the firms employing 
large numbers of men that they must make a return at once; 
but in trades such as shipbuilding and ship-repairing, where 
piecework is the custom and men work in squads, and where 
they frequently change their employment, the preparation of 
such returns seems in many cases to be impossible. 

If the tax is collected in the same way that the insurance 
and out-of-work benefit contributions are at present, the 
matter is perfectly simple, and little extra clerical labour 
would be required. If this is not done, and the present pro- 
posals are adhered to, the only reasonable way would be to 
employ the Labour Bureaux to trace the workmen and collect 
the tax; but I understand that it is not proposed to follow this 
course, and that a large increase of the staff of the Inland 
Revenue officials will be necessary, as for some reason the 
Inland Revenue are debarred from using the machinery 
of the Lubour Bureaux. This seems entirely wrong in 
ordinary circumstances, but is more than ever to be depre- 
cated at the present time, when every available man is required 
for war service or production of some sort, and cannot be 
afforded to be wasted on unnecessary clerical work.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. E, THoRNyYcRorFrT. 

Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 





THE NEWBURY MEMORIAL. 
(To rux Epiror or tue “Srecrator.”)} 
S1r,—On the obelisk erected in memory of those who fell at 
the battle of Newbury on September 20th, 1643, are engraved 
the following three quotations :— 

“Justum bellum quibus necessarium et pia arma quibus nulla 
nisi in armis spes relinquitur.”—Lrvy, IX., 1. 

(War is justified for those upon whom it is forced, and the 
taking up of arms is sinless for those to whom no hope is left but 
in taking them up.) 

“The blood of man is well shed for our family, for our friends, 
for our God, for our country, for our kind. The rest is vanity. 
The rest is crime.”—Burxn. 

Kow yap Ta odpara biddvres idiq Thy dyhpwv Exawvov éAduBavor cal 
tov rdpov emionudraroy, ob év @ Keivrat madAov, GAA’ ev G h BbEa abrar 
delurnoros kaTadelmera. avdpav yap éripavay waca yi Taos. 

—Tnucrpipes, IL, 43. 

(For offering their lives by one common impulse they gained 
individually both praise which cannot grow old, and the most 
honourable of graves, not that in which they lie, but that in which 
their renown is left us as an heritage always to be had in remem- 
brance. For the whole earth is the grave of illustrious men.) 
Could any words express more truly and more tersely the 
reasons which led the Allies into the present war, the cause 
for which they are fighting, and the imperishable glory of 
their sons, fallen by one consent for their mothers P—I am, 
Sir, &e., H. OC. Fansnawe. 





A DAY'S CANVASS UNDER THE DERBY 
SCHEME, 
(To tux Eprron of tus “Srecratos.”) 
Srr,—Here is the first day's experience of a recruiter for 
Lord Derby’s scheme in the South-West :— 
“(1) The first house I called at was that of a mechanic, 38 
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oe old, having a wife and children. He would not join because 
© could not trust the Government to call up unmarried men first. 

(2) A mason (27) was out; wife and one child. The wife said 
her husband had thought a great deal about joining, but thought 
his stammering would be prohibitive. She asked me to see him 
later. 

(3) A plumber (24), single. This man joined the Navy as a 
m six weeks ago. 

(4) A fisherman (38), single. I get very little encouragement 
from him. He would certainly be of no real use in the Army. 

(5) A butcher (36), wife and family. Quite ready to be sent 
before a doctor; no good on foot; spends his time taking meat 
round on horseback. 

(6) A ne’er-do-weel, single. Ready to join the county regi- 
ment atany time. Something amiss with a toe, and was therefore 
rejected last spri:. ;. 

(7) Coachmun (38), wife and three children. Willing to serve 
if his wife were secured £1 a week. I pointed out that she would 
aap 20s. 6d. If single men were taken first, he was quite ready 

serve. 


I was courteously received by one and all.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Z. 





——, KILLED IN ACTION, AGED EIGHTEEN. 
[To tax Eprror or rue “ Srecraror.”} 

S1r,—May I venture to send you these extracts from letters 
written home from the front P—not because the young officer 
they describe was in any way braver than others, but, as your 
readers will agree, I feel sure, it is something to be admired 
and wondered at, this unflinching courage in those who are 
not only so young, but also totally inexperienced. This 
calm, heroic bravery is a God-given attribute which perhaps 
nothing but the war could have brought out to the same 
extent, Again and again we hear of it in those who, in 
ordinary times, would, some of them, still be schoolboys 
enjoying that “last year,” the proudest and happiest time of 
their school life. A sergeant writes :— 

“ When I last saw him he was standing on the parapet of the 
German trench calling to his men to come on.” 

And again be writes :— 

“—— was by his side all that day and saw him fall, killed by 
ashell. He was one of our bravest and most efficient officers. 
Since I have been out here I have myself seen him do several 
acts of great bravery. He was always where his men were in 
greatest dunger. He died as he had lived, the bravest of the 
brave.” 

To us, who can only think of him as a boy, the loving, clinging 
soul we have tended, guided, spoilt, and loved from bis earliest 
years—to us comes, through our blinding tears, this vision of 
a “fair-haired youth, keen, alert, active, on the parapet of the 
trench calling to his men to ‘Come on.’” And to us older 
ones—fathers and mothers, teachers (in whatever capacity 
we may have stood to them)—all that is left now, as we think 
of that “ noble army, men and boys,” is to pray humbly :— 

“O God, to us may grace be given 
To follow in their train,” 


~—I am, Sir, Xe., 


x. 





“THE PADRE.” 
(To rue Eprror ov tue “Srecraron.”’] 
§$1r,—May I trespass upon your space with a few quotations 
from a letter written by my godson at the front to his 
parents P— 

From the trenches.—“ There is not one of us who is ashamed to 
drop upon his knees and pray at any moment, for we face death 
all the time. . . . We have a chaplain who comes up into the front 
line every day, no matter how dangerous and rough things may 
be; in fact, he always makes for the most dangerous places on 
principle. One day during a particularly hot bombardment, 
instead of leaving the trenches, ‘the padre,’ as he is called, strode 
up and down the line cheering and helping. Wherever the bom- 
bardment was strongest that place became his objective, and it 
was noticed that it slackened off as soon as he reached the 
locality. Daily he comes down the line, giving away sweets and 
cigarettes with a cheering word. He is an elderly man, and when 
we ask him why he comes into danger as he does, when there is 
no call, he tells us that he has no wife, his family is grown up, 
and so he feels he can be better spared than many. They say that 
he is a Leeds parson, but that he has been in the Colonies. He is 
always glad to give Communion to Nonconformists. All the men 
worship him. I shall try to find out his name, but at present he 
is ‘the padre’—the simplest, finest gentleman I have ever met, 
and he has stood the test. ... There is another man who has 
great influence out here. He is a priest attached to an Irish 


regiment. He insists upon charging: every time with the men, 
and no one dare protest. He is absolutely the idol of the 
regiment.” 


~—I am, Sir, &c., KATHARINE RADCLIFFE COOKE. 
27 West Hill, Huddersfield, 





carats: 
“THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD” AS PROPHET 


[To rue Epiror or tar “Sprcrator,”’} 
Siz,—Will you allow me to call the attention of your re 
to a remarkable prophecy occurring in the poem of 
“ Kilmeny,” written by James Hogg, “The Ettrick Shepherd” 
who died in 1835? Kilmeny, a beautiful and pure maiden. 
transported by occult powers to a mysterious region for s 
years, and, among many visions, sees the following :— 
“She saw before her fair unfurled 
One half of all the glowing world, 
Where oceans rolled, and rivers ran, 
To bound the aims of sinful man. 
She saw a people, fierce and fell, 
Burst frae their bounds like fiends of hell; 
There lilies grew, and the eagle flew; 
And she herkéd on her ravening crew, 
Till the cities and towers were wrapped in a blaze 
And the thunder it roared o’er the lands and the seas 


The widows they wailed and the red blood ran, 
And she threatened an end to the race of man; 
She never lened,* nor stood in awe 

Till caught by the lion’s deadly paw. 

O, then the eagle swinkedt for life, 

And brainzelledt up a mortal strife ; 

But flew she north, or flew she south, 

She met wi’ the gowl|] o’ the lion’s mouth, 


aderg 


D, ig 
even 


Wi a mooted§ wing and waefu’ maen, 

The eagle sought her eiry again; 

But lang may she cower in her bloody nest, 
And lang, lang sleek her wounded breast, 
Before she sey another flight, 

To play with the norland lion’s might.” 


It may be interesting at this moment to recall these linea, 
written so long ago.—I am, Sir, X&e., A. M. Houpey, 
Sharples Hall, Bolton. 





WALLS OF PISE WORK. 
[To THe “ Specrator.””] 
Srr,—I wonder if, in your experiments with rammed earth 
walls, you have tried the effect of mixing the earth with a 
binder. In making dried sand cores for iron, steel, or brass 
castings it is the universal practice to mix the sand before 
ramming with a binding liquid. I think you would find a 
great gain in hardness through using starch or linseed oil 
mixed with the earth; or one of the many core compounds 
supplied to foundrymen might be used. As regards quantity, 
the binder should be used sparingly or it will take a long tine 
to harden naturally, and it must be well mixed. If enough 
be used just appreciably to stiffen a ball of earth pressed in 
the hand, the work of ramming will not be increased thereby, 
and the gain in the ultimate strength and hardness of the 
wall should be considerable. If the walls be skin-dried with 
artificial heat, the binder should cause a hard skin to form. 
An oil lamp of the compressed-air type used by painters for 
burning off old paint, but larger, should be suitable for the 
purpose.—I am, Sir, &c., Hueu LEaper. 
279 Glossop Road, Sheffield. 


EpiTrorR oF THE 





SORTES. 
[To rue Epiror ov tux “ Srecraton.”’] 

Sir,—The letter of Mr. 8S. C. Kaines Smith in your issue 
of October 30th reminds me of a Persian story which may 
have some interest at the present time when our troops are 
marching on Baghdad. The Persians are accustomed to 
take sortes from the odes of Hafiz, as the Western peoples 
took them from the works of Virgil. When Nadir Shah 
was marching against the Turks who, under the command 
of Abmad Pasha, of Baghdad, had invaded Persia and 
occupied Tabriz, he consulted the Diwan of Hafiz for an 
omen, and the book opened at the following passage :-— 

“Trak and Fars, O Hafiz, with thy verse thou hast made glad; 

Come, ’tis now the time for Tabriz, and the hour for Baghdad!” 
Nadir drove the Turks from Tabriz, and besieged Baghdad, 
but he could not take the city, and was fain to “save his 
face” by entering into a convention with Abmad Pasha. We 
may trust that Sir John Nixon may be more successful. 
The capture of Baghdad by the British may have some 
moral effect throughout the East, for that city was for 
some six centuries the capital of the Muslim world, the 
seene of the tales of the Thousand-and-one Nights, and the 


t “Swinked” = “laboured.” t “ Brain- 
|) “Gowled” = “growled.” § “Mooted” 2 


ou ” = “erouched.” 
zelled ” = ‘stirred,’’ ** beat,"’ 


* moulted,” 
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chief centre of Arab civilization, and its name still retains 


much of its ancient fame.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. H. Tyrre 1, Lieut.-General. 


54 St. George's Road, S.W. 





TENNYSON MUSEUM AT LINCOLN. 
(To tus Eptrox or Tue “Sprcrator."’) 
Sir,—The Committee of the Public Library at Lincoln are 
willing—and it is their own suggestion—to set apart a room to 
become the home for Tennyson manuscripts, early and other 
editions of the poems, portraits, busts, personal relics, &Xc., 
somewhat in the same manner as has been done so success- 
fully in the case of Wordsworth at Dove Cottage, Grasmere. 
It is believed that if it were known that such a centre was 
- established many admirers of Tennyson would be glad to send 
some gift which would increase the value of the collection and 
make it worthy of a visit by lovers and students of the poet 
from all parts of the Empire. This is no time to ask for 
money; and only very slight expenditure is contemplated. 
But it is a time to suggest that in his memory who celebrated 
the charges of the Light and Heavy Brigades, and who wrote 
the “Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington,” “ The 
Relief of Lucknow,” “The Revenge,” and many other patriotic 
yerses, lovers of Tennyson should be invited to give or lend 
some suitable contributions to a central Tennyson Museum in 
the capital town of his native county. Gifts will be received 
and acknowledged by the Librarian—Mr. A. R. Corns—Public 
Library, Lincoln; and it would be well that before sending 
gifts the Committee should be consulted through him, for 
space is limited. We hope that many objects of first-rate 
interest and importance will be enshrined in what will, we 
believe, become in time a very notable Tennyson collection. 
The proposal has the approval of Lord Tennyson, who has 
already sent a number of valuable loans.—We are, Sir, &c., 
CREWE; Rosespery; Curzon oF KEDLESTON; 
Bryce; Epwarp Lincoitn; ANNE THACKERAY 
RitcHie; CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD; 
HERBERT Warren; H. Montaau BurT.Ler; 
Harpwicke D. Rawnsiey; Rupyarp KIp.ine; 
GeoRGE MacmMILuaNn; WILLINGHAM F. Rawns- 
rey; OC. W. Pennett, Chairman; E. Mansen 
Sympson, Vice-Chairman; A. R. Corns, Librarian 
of the Lincoln Public Library. 





‘THE DOLPHIN INN,’ GUILDFORD. 
[To tue Evitror ov tae “Srecrator."’] 
Sir,—I feel sure that you and a large number of your readers 
must be familiar with the lovely old town of Guildford, and 
will be as distressed as Iam to learn that it is to lose one of 
its delightful old buildings because the Mayor and Corporation 
will not forgo a very small so-called street improvement. It 
is true that a real improvement has lately been made at Ram's 
Corner, which is the first turning on the right after entering 
the town coming along the road from London; but the pro- 
posed demolition of ‘ The Dolphin Inn’ in Chertsey Street will 
rob the improved corner of an old building which must catch 
the eye of any one who comes to the town to enjoy its 
characteristic buildings. The Societies have done their utmost 
to save the building, but unfortunately the old proverb, 
“Familiarity breeds contempt,” proves only too true in this 
case. Apparently those in authority cannot see the beauty of 
their town, and so it slowly disappears.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THACKERAY TURNER, 
Chairman of the West Surrey Society. 





“LES BLESSES QUI PEUVENT MOURIR.” 
[To tux Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”] 

Sir,—You let me ask for help last May for the Urgency 
Cases Hospital in France, and your readers were so generous 
then that I venture to ask for help again. The Committee 
18 appealing for £3,000 to see the hospital well through the next 
six months of the war. Many gifts have been received in 
answer to this appeal, but the whole sum has not yet been 
raised. The appeal is signed by Sir Lauder Brunton, Sir 
Arbuthnot Lane, Colonel Mayo Robson, Mr. Herbert 
Samuelson (Hon. Treasurer), and Mr. James Baird (Hon. 
Secretary). Donations ought to be sent to Mr. Baird, at 
50a Curzon Street, W. 

The hospital is fur the French wounded only. It takes 





those only who are severely wounded—les blessés qui peuvent 
mourir—and it takes them as quick as it can get them from 
the front. It began at Bar-le-Duc last March with 60 beds; 
it now is at Revigny with 120 beds. It has had more than 
1,000 patients with only 40 deaths=4 per cent.—a very satis- 
factory record, seeing that it takes no cases which are not 
serious. At Revigny it is only a few miles from the Argonne 
lines, and a rush of work may come at any time. Of 59 patients 
lately admitted, 24 were wounded by shells, 26 by bombs, and 
9 by bullets. Of these 59 patients, 38 had severe compound 
fractures. 

The expenses are heavy, for there is the upkeep of the 
motor-ambulance department, food prices are high, and, 
with so many large wounds, mostly infected, the amount of 
dressings used is very great. A hospital in London in time 
of peace can effect many small economies which are impossible 
at Revigny, if the patients are to be properly looked after and 
made fairly comfortable through this winter. 

I had the privilege of seeing the hospital’s work at Bar-le- 
Duc, and I can truly say that it is representative of good 
surgery and good nursing. But the testimony of the French 
military authorities is more worth having than mine. General 
Mignon, head of the Service de Santé of the Third French 
Army, wrote, on the 6th inst., to Mr. Forsyth, the chief 
surgeon of the Urgency Cases Hospital, as follows :— 

“ Jon’éprouve aucune difficulté & vous donner l'assurance que 
j'apprécie hautement votre concours dévoué. Par le nombre des 
lite de votre hépital, par les soins empressés de votre personnel & 
l’égard de nos blessés, par la sollicitude constante qui entoure nos 
malades, vous nous apportez une précieuse collaboration dont je 
vous suis personnellement reconnaissant.... Et c'est de tout 
coeur que je vous dis, Merci.” 

This commendation of the hospital’s work gives it a very 
strong claim on all who wish to be of service to France during 
the next few months.—I am, Sir, &c., 


STEPHEN PaGet, 
Chairman of Committee, Urgency Cases Hospital. 


21 Ladbroke Square, W. 





THE KING GEORGE AND QUEEN MARY VICTORIA 
LEAGUE CLUB. 


(To tus Epiror or tas “Srxctator.”] 


Sir,—Their Majesties the King and Queen have recently given 
great encouragement to those interested in the welcome of over- 
seas soldiers by deciding that their names shall be given to the 
three clubs now organized for these men in London. 

We feel sure your readers will be interested to know of the 
progress of the Victoria League Club, which has been opened 
since last June at 16 Regent Street. So great has been that 
progress that now, largely at the request of the men themselves, 
the League has taken extra premises close by in Jermyn Street, 
where comfortable bedrooms and several bathrooms will soon be 
ready. 

The Victoria League Club has evidently met a real need amongst 
the overseas men, who appreciate its comfort, the friendly 
atmosphere which all say that they find there, their own nows- 
papers—often so hard to get in England—and the meals “ like 
what mother gives us at home.” There has been a steady increase 
in the number of meals served weekly, which reached just over 
a thousand in the first week of November; and, with the approach 
of winter, it is pleasant to see big circles round the fires on wet, 
cold days exchanging experiences from Flanders, Gallipoli, or 
South-West Africa, full of keen interest and generous apprecia- 
tion of one another. 

The expenses of the existing club have been fully met by the 
generous contributions made to the League last summer. But for 
the extension to a residential house a further sum must be raised. 
The Committee appeal with confidence to all who sympathizo with 
every effort to give of England’s best to her gallant sons from 
overseas.—I am, Sir, &c., Meriet L. Tarzor, Secretary. 

Millbank House, 2 Wood Street, Westminster, 8.W. 





AFTER CARE OF THE BLINDED SOLDIER—A 
PRACTICAL SCHEME, 
[To rus Eprros or tus “ Srecrator,”’] 
Sir,—Men who have been blinded in fighting for us and who 
have been trained at St. Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park, London, in one 
of the many forms of iudustry taught there, are now, so to speak, 
leaving school and starting in life for themselves. We who have 
been engaged in their training feel very strongly that our respon- 
sibilities should not end with the completion of this. The blind 
home-worker has little chance of becoming a useful, self-supporting 
member of the community if he is left to himself. The purchase 
of raw material, the making of goods, the maintenance of a satis- 
factory standard of excellence, and the marketing of articles 
made represent, collectively, a task which is beyond the powers 
of the blind worker to accomplish satisfactorily. Raw material 
bought in small quantities is apt to be of high price aud poor 
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quality. The work of the blind inevitably deteriorates unless it 
is subjected to constant supervision, and it is almost impossible to 
obtain a sufficient sale for articles made once the circle of local 
sympathizers has been exhausted. 

So it has been arranged with the Council of the National 
Institute for the Blind that they shall establish a branch, the 
wd object of which will be the after care of these men. Its 

eadquarters will be in London, and it will be under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Thomas Martin, who for some years past has been 
Superintendent of the School for the Blind at Swiss Cottage, 
London, N.W. The benefits of this branch of the National 
Institute will be as rapidly as possible extended to competent 
blind home-workers throughout the kingdom. 

These benefits will include the supply of raw material of the 
best quality at cost price, supervision by experts whose duty it 
will to see that the work is kept up to standard, and the 
purchase at retail prices of all goods which are sufficiently well 
turned out. In the case of workers who have been trained in such 
occupations as massage and boot-repairing, every effort will be 
made to secure them continuity of well-paid employment. These 
measures will to a great exteut make up for the handicap under 
which the blind work. They will enable a steady, conscientious 
man to earn an amount approximating to that within the capacity 
of the sighted worker. 

But very considerable funds will be needed to carry out this 
plan in a businesslike and satisfactory manner. I feel sure that 
there are many among your readers who will feel that, in spite of 
the numerous calls to which they have so generously responded of 
late, this is another to which they will readily respond. In doing 
80 they will be showing the measure of their appreciation for the 
blinded soldiers who have so bravely taken up the burden which 
has been laid upon them, and have fitted themselves to fight the 
battle of life as gallantly as they fought the battle of their 
country. Contributions sent to me at the National Institute for 
the Blind should be made out to the After Care Branch of the 
Institute.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. ArTHuR Pearson, 
Chairman, Blinded Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Care Committee ; 
President, National Institute for the Blind, 
226 Great Portland Street, W. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matler or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


Presipent: LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Secrerary: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Heavy Ovrices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


THE 


The aims and objects of this force are: 


(1) To assist recruiting for the Regular and Territorial Army. 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the Regular 
Forces, or, if of age for Service, who have a genuine reason for 
not joining the Regular Army (in the latter case they must sign 
the form of undertaking mentioned in the War Office letter to 
Lord Desborough, dated November 19th, 1914), to form them- 
selves into Volunteer Corps in order to learn, in their spare time, 
the elements of military drill, and rifle shooting. 

(3) To organize the various Volunteer Corps throughout the 
country into Battalions and Regiments, taking as the geographical 
basis of such Organization the County area; to provide Rules and 
Regulations for such Volunteer Corps; to secure their military 
efliciency; to act as a connecting link between them and the War 
Office, and to enforce such Regulations as the War Office may 
issue. 

All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 


POETRY. 











LAST POST. 
(To A. O. H.) 


Last summer, centuries ago, 

I watched the postman’s lantern glow, 
As nigbt by night on leaden feet 

He twinkled down our darkened street. 


So weleome on his beaten track, 
The bent man with the bulging sack! 
But dread of every sleepless couch, 


a as 
And now I meet him in the way, 


And earth is Heaven, night is Day, 
For oh! there shines before bis lamp 
An envelope without a stamp! 


Address in pencil; overhead, 

The Censor’s triangle in red. 

Indoors and up the stair I bound: 

“ One from the boy, still safe, still sound! 


“Still merry in a dubious trench 
They’ve taken over from the French; 
Still making light of duty done; 
Still full of Tommy, Fritz, and fun! 


“Still finding War of games the cream, 
And his platoon a priceless team— 

Still running it by sportsman’s rule, 
Just as he ran his house at school. 


“ Still wild abont the ‘ bombing stunt’ 
He makes his hobby at the front. 

Still trustful of his wondrous luck— 

* Prepared to take on old man Kluck!’” 


Awed only in the peaceful spells, 
And only scornful of their shells, 
His beaming eye yet found delight 
In ruins lit by flares at night, 


In clover field and hedge-row green, 
Apart from cover or a screen, 

In Nature spurting spick-and-span 
For all the devilries of Man. 


He said those weeks of blood and tears 
Were worth his score of radiant years. 
He said he had not lived before— 

Our boy who never dreamt of War! 


He gave us of his own dear glow, 

Last summer, centuries ago. 

Bronzed leaves still cling to every bough. 
I don’t waylay the postman now. 


Doubtless upon his nightly beat 

He still comes twinkling down our street. 
Iam not there with straining eye— 

A whistling imp could tell you why. 








E. W. HL 
BOOKS. 
—— 
AN ETHICAL ICONOCLAST.* 
THERE have been in the world before now, not only many 


selfish men and women, but also schools of philosophy which 
have been tainted with selfishness. The Cyrenaics and, 
although to a less extent, the Epicureans, who absorbed and 
qualified the Cyrenaic philosophy, were hedonists; but Nietzsche 
would have rejected the teaching of Aristippus or Epicurus 
with a scorn no less decisive than that with which he treated 
all other philosophers who had preceded him. He was wholly 
original to this extent, that he was the first to elevate unabashed 
egotism to the dignity of a virtue. The world, he thought, 
was decadent. The only hope for the future of the human 
race lay in the complete extirpation of every form of that 
altruism which was the bastard product of Christianity, weak- 
kneed philosopby, and democracy. This bald, but accurate, 
statement of Nietzsche’s aims is in itself almost suflicient to 
ensure the immediate rejection of his teaching, not ouly by 
every Christian, but by every man of ordinary common-sense. 
That teaching is especially repellent to Englishmen, for 
England is the country in which altruism has taken the deepest 
root. It was perhaps some perception of this fact that led 
Nietzsche, albeit he did not spare Junkerdom, or, indeed, any 
other class of society, whether in Germany or elsewhere, to 
pour forth all the vials of his wrath on everything English. 
The most eminent English thinkers found no grace in bis 
eyes. John Stuart Mill was a “ blockhead,” and Darwin was 
“an intellectual plebeian, like all of his nation.” It is probable, 
on the other hand, that most of the members of this plebeian 


* Nietzsche and the Ideals of Modern Germany, By H, L. Stewart, M.As 
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nation will not care to inquire very curiously into the basis on 
which Nictzsche’s philosophy rests. They will be content 
merely to exhibit some amazement that the nineteenth 
century of the Christian era could have produced so strange 
a moral and intellectual abortion. They may, however, ask 
for an explanation, and a fairly adequate explanation is not 
far toseek. For the last ten years of his life Nietzsche, who 
died in 1900, was avowedly insane. It scarcely requires 
Professor Stewart's masterly analysis of his doctrines and 
profound psychological knowledge to arrive at the conclusion 
that “he was more or less mad from first to last.” There 
was madness in his family. His father died mad. A portrait 
of Nietzsche is given in his biography, which has been written 
by M. Daniel Halévy. The wild glance which gleams from 
the eye is that ofa madman. The manner in which Nietzsche 
speaks of “the eternal joy of the future, the joy which also 
understands the joy of annihilating,” the commendation 
which, amidst unmeasured abuse of everything else emanating 
from a Christian source, he applies to the savage idea of 
Tertullian that one of the special joys of the blessed will be 
to witness the tortures of the damned, and the insistence with 
which he dwells on the “sense of satisfaction” to be derived 
from the infliction of cruelty, come perilously near the 
ravings of a homicidal maniac. Moreover, the atmosphere 
of gloomy pessimism which Nietzsche shed around him 
scarcely harmonizes with a condition of complete sanity. He 
did, indeed, vigorously deny that he was a pessimist, and in 
order to evade the logical consequence of his own doctrines 
he invented the “extraordinary hypothesis,” as Professor 
Stewart calls it, of the “ Eternal Return,” an idea which 
appears to have some rather far-fetched analogy with the 
Pythagorean doctrine of the transmigration of souls, and 
with the actual Brahminical and Buddhist teaching of the 
present time. But, for all that, ultra-pessimism was in 
reality the keynote of all bis thoughts and of all his conduct. 
Thomas Love Peacock, in Nightmare Abbey, makes one of bis 
characters, who is meant to be a caricature of Byron, say to 
his friends: “ Let us all be unhappy together.” Nietzsche, 
although not wanting in affection for bis friends and relations, 
appears in social life to have acted somewhat on this principle. 
As he advanced in life the gloom deepened. Death and dis- 
sentiment of opinion severed him from his friends, There is 
a melancholy pathos in the terms in which he wrote to his 
sister. “A ‘profound’ man has need of friends, at least if he 
has no God. I have neither God nor friends.” 

But however much the average Englishman may be inclined 
to dismiss Nietzsche and his philosophy from his mind with 
the reflection that the man was mad, ardent seekers after 
truth will require some more satisfying reply to his sub- 
versive teaching. That some such reply should be given is all 
the more necessary owing to the fact that the English mind 
generally bas no natural bent towards metaphysics. Indeed, 
large numbers even of educated Englishmen are inclined to 
agree with Jowett that only such a limited knowledge of 
metaphysics is necessary as “ will enable the mind to get rid 
of them.” It is probable that there are but few people in 
this country who have read the whole of Nietzsche’s voluminous 
works. Professor Stewart bas, therefore, done a real service 
alike to the thinker, the practical politician, and the general 
reader by giving them a brief but singularly lucid sketch of 
Nietzsche’s philosophy, and by exposing the fallacies of his 
reasoning. It is eminently satisfactory to learn on such high 
authority that Nietzsche was a very incompetent metapbysician. 
He had “all the vices of the amateur; in particular, he had 
the vice of hurry, and he had the vice of seeking some one 
principle by which all conduct should be explained.” Neither 
was he more competent as a psychologist than he was as a 
metaphysician. His psychology of motive is “ utterly wrong.” 
Even those who are neither metaphysicians nor psychologists 
ean readily grasp the force of Professor Stewart's argument 
that “even from a psychology that is right no ethic can 
automatically follow. An investigation of the impulses which, 
as a matter of fact, we have obeyed, cannot inform us which 
of these impulses we should obey.” This plain common-sense 
argument cuts at the root of the whole of Nietzsche’s pseudo- 
philosophy. 

From the point of view both of the politician and of the 
general reader, perhaps the most interesting and important 
portion of Professor Stewart's work is that in which he 
dwells on the extent to which Nietzsebe’s philosophy bas 





penetrated German thought and bas influenced German action. 
But before dealing with this point it will be desirable to 
explain somewhat more fully why it is that that philosophy is 
wholly subversive of the foundations on which modern society 
may be said to rest. 

Attacks on Christianity from atheists, agnostics, pantheists, 
and others have been common enongh in the past, but up 
to the present time the Christian moral code has been generally 
accepted and respected even by those who do not profess 
the Christian faith, It has been held that, although possibly 
the world might abandon Christianity, it could never, from 
a moral point of view, advance beyond it. The thoughtful 
Moslem will argue that be can attain to as high a standard of 
morality as the Christian, but through a different channel. 
The pantheist will not contest the excellence of the Christian 
moral ideals, but will inveigh against what he considers the 
intolerance of holding that those ideals constitute a 
Christian monopoly. Nietzsche bids avaunt to all such 
processes of ratiocination. His attacks against the sceptic 
Strauss are as vigorous as those which he directs against 
Christian priests and ministers. Strauss was “a coward, a 
timid thinker who stops half way, a weakling afraid to 
face public opinion.” Nietzsche was a sufficiently acute 
logician to see that Christian morality was the citadel 
of Christianity itself, and that if the latter was to be 
destroyed, the former must in the first instance be under- 
mined. He held that “it was not the dogma which at first 
won acceptance for the morality, but the morality which won 
acceptance for the dogma.” Hence, whilst avowedly atheistical, 
and whilst preaching that “the greatest modern event is this, 
that God is dead,” his main efforts were directed to showing 
that the Christian “workshop of virtue positively reeks.” 
For nearly two thousand years Christian ways of thinking bad 
“obscured the real issue between a high and low humanity.” 
The outcome of Christianity was that low types of character 
flourished, contemptible qualities were encouraged, and the 
higher impulses of man were strangled at their birth. 
Nietzsche, who had no wish to pose as a mere ethical Nihilist, 
found himself necessarily constrained to substitute some 
other standard for the moral code which he wished to 
obliterate. He announced the leading tenet of the new code 
in the following terms: “Humanity must always act so 
as to evolve men of genius; it has no other task.” He, 
therefore, advocated the odious theory that “ will to power” 
should be the sole guiding principle for the regulation of 
human conduct. This, in plain English, meant that in the 
struggle for life every man was to be a law unto himself, and 
that the devil might take the hindmost. Eventually the “super- 
man ”—that is to say, the strongest and most forceful character 
—wastoreign supreme. All weaklings who stood in his way were 
to be crushed out of existence. The whole end of humanity was 
to produce a small residuum of supermen. “The glory of man 
is that he is no end, but a means.” The superman would 
almost certainly be an aristocrat, not by reason of his birth, 
albeit heredity was one of the bases on which Nietzsclie’s 
fantastic philosophy rested, nor by reason of his intellectual 
attainments, for “intellect alone did not ennoble,” buat 
because the aristocracy were more likely than any other class 
to furnish individuals sufficiently strong and sufficiently 
unscrupulons to exalt themselves above their fellow-creatures 
by the sheer exercise of ruthless force. Supermen, fortunately 
for the rest of the world, have been few and far between. But 
some have existed. Napoleon, for instance, was “ the incarna- 
tion of the noble ideal itself.” It was a great blessing for 
what Nietzsche called the “ gregarious Europeans” of his day 
to find in him an absolute ruler “in whom the ruling instincts 
culminated.” Were Nietzsche now alive he would possibly 
regard the present Kaiser as a superman, although, in some 
respects, that autocratic ruler hardly comes up to the pre- 
scribed standard so much as some of those who stand behind 
his throne. It may be conjectured, Professor Stewart acutely 
remarks, “how bellicose that group must be in which 
William Il. is the apostle of peace.” 

It is obvious that Nietzsche's teaching, even if it did not 
gain general aeceptance, must have contributed to that moral 
collapse in Germany which has been one of the most extra- 
ordinary, and also one of the most tragic, events of modern 
times. But how far has his influence reached? To what 
extent is the shameless mendacity of the German learned 
classes and the eruelty of German soldiers due to Nietzsche's 
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teaching? The question has received various answers. 
Nietzsche contradicted himself over and over again. His 
reasoning, though at times acute, was often very incoherent 
and slipshod. The result is that, by tearing passages from bis 
writings without considering their context or their general 
tendency, he may be proved to have been alike a warm 
adherent or a sturdy opponent of German latter-day methods. 
One thing, however, is certain. It is that from at least the 
days of Frederick the Great Prussian statesmanship has been 
conducted on principles very much akin to those advocated by 
Nietzsche. What the latter did was to convert a large body 
of the German public to the views previously held by the 
statesmen, The case could not be better stated than in 
Professor Stewart's words :— 


“ Nietzsche’s power.” he says, “has not been exercised over the 
masses that he despised, nor over the academic philosophers at 
whom he railed; but it has been potent in a circle which wields a 
far more decisive influence over public affairs. A huge proportion 
of the German middle-class passes through the closely associated 
training of the University and the military corps; it is here that 
the strongest public opinion is nurtured, and it is here that 
Nietzsche has been acclaimed a prophet. He has been the herald 
of a new order to the German student and to the German army 
cadet. They are not so stupid as not to see that with all his 
scolding he is their spiritual kinsman. To the eager, hot youth of 
the country he has translated into philosophical terms the story 
of the Fatherland’s past; he has fired the imagination with a creed 
which sees only two possibilities, Weltmacht oder Niedergang. 
What the statesmen of Berlin had for generations been whisper- 
ing into one another’s ears in secret Nietzsche has proclaimed 
upon the housetops ; he inspired the thought that the unscrupulous 
selfishness which Prussia had plainly practised, and the ruthless- 
ness which had marked the campaigns of her troops, were not 
something to be ashamed of, but something to be gloried in; he 
cast the halo of an intellectual vindication round the methods of 
aggression which the bureaucracy had followed, but which they 
had formerly thought it desirable to mask before the public 
opinion of Europe.” 

One of the reasons why we are now at war is to prevent the 
philosophy of Nietzsche from becoming one of the main 
principles which will serve to guide the future course of 
progress and civilization. CROMER, 





AN ENGLISHMAN IN THE RUSSIAN RANKS.* 


Tus is the strangest hook we have read about the war. It is 
vivid and thrilling, but at the same time puzzling. The author 
tells us that he is not a “ practised writer,” and apologizes for 
his “unvarnished tale,” bat often as we read we felt that 
something of the sombreness, the formidable directness of 
narrative, which is one characteristic of Russian literature 
had entered into his soul. Tolstoy’s pictures of human 
suffering at Sebastopol, or Dostoievsky’s accounts of Siberian 
prisons, do not haunt one much more than episodes in this 
book. Moreover, Mr. Morse writes like a man who loves 
letters, and has taste and a capacity for style even when he 
delibevately does not exercise his capacity. He uses words 
here and there that one would not expect from any one who 
had no literary aspiration. Another puzzling thing is the 
manner in which he fought with the Russian Army. He tells 
us that no foreigner is allowed to join the Russian Army 
without the express sanction of the Tsar. Of course in war 
abstract rules are discarded in all armies, and we have no 
difficulty whatever in believing that a man on the spot who 
picked up a rifle and offered to help soldiers who were hard 
pressed was gladly received. On the other hand, we do not 
gather whether Mr. Morse received a commission—or at least 
the equivalent of a commission. He speaks of having been 
given an officer’s uniform. At the end of the narrative, 
when he is on his way home, we find him departing from 
Riga in a rowing-boat as though he were escaping froma 
hostile country. One would have expected that a man who 
had exhausted himself in the service of Russia, and had but 
a slender hold on life as the result of all his sufferings, 
would have been able to command more facilities for his 
journey. He explains that he was informed that no packets 
were running, and for one reason and another he preferred 
to say that he was an American and to be granted some 
sort of passport as a citizen of the United States. We 
fancy that there were more means of sea travel than he 
discovered, and that the British representatives at Riga 
could have helped him to find them. However that may be, 





* An Englishman in the Russian Ranks: Ten Months’ Fighting in Poland, By 
Johu Morse. Loudon: Duckworth aud Co, 
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he chose to slip away by rowing-boat to Gothland and 
thence to travel vid Stockholm to Gothenburg, and thence 
in a Swedish ice-ship to the Dogger Bank, where he tray. 
shipped on to a British trawler and was landed at Hull—g 
route almost as roundabout as Defoe imagined for Robinson 
Crusoe when he made him come home by the Siberian 
steppes, Kertchemskoy, Jarensk, Archangel, Hamburg, and 
the Hague. 

Mr. Morse, who is, on his own confession, a grey-haired 
veteran, was staying with a German friend in East Prussia 
when war broke out. Nearly a month before the war began 
he marked the elaborate movements of troops, and was 
informed that they were going to the autumn mancurres, 
He hinted that these movements in July seemed rather early 
for the purpose, and that criticism always stayed any further 
information he might have extracted. When the crisis became 
acute, and it seemed that he was too late to escape from 
Germany, he was sent off by night across the Russian 
frontier on foot and carrying only a few of his belongings, 
His German friends helped him so far as they could. At 
Kalisch he was an eyewitness of ghastly brutalities by the 
Germans—murders, shootings of civilians, drunken outrages, 
and every kind of licence. He states with the emphasis of 
reiteration that those things happened before any overt acts 
of war had occurred. “On the morning Kalisch was sacked 
not a shot had been fired by the Russian soldiers.” He wag 
received at first with some suspicion by the Russians, naturally 
enough, particularly as he could speak no word of Russian 
and hardly any French. But he gradually earned the con- 
fidence of the Russian officers, and found himself taking part 
in the fighting as a cadet with a battery. Everywhere he 
came across traces of wholesale and deliberate brutality by 
the Germans. For example :— 

“The country had been raided by the Germans before our 
arrival, and they had committed many atrocities. The young 
women had been abused, and tho older ones cruelly ill-treated. 
The hamlets and isolated farms had been burnt down; in some 
cases the ruins were still smouldering; and what had become of 
the inhabitants did not appear. Some at least had been slain: 
for we found the body of one woman lying, head downwards, in a 
filthy gutter which drained a farmyard ; and on the other side of 
the building, two men hanging from the same tree. The woman 
had been killed by a blow on the head which had smashed the 
skull, and her body had been treated with shameful irreverence. 
The gunners of the battery buried these three poor creatures in 
the same grave while we were waiting for orders to go into action. 
Afterwards, while searching the ruined house, the men found the 
body of a bed-ridden cripple who had been murdered by bayonet- 
thrusts; and, under the bed, were three young children half dead 
with frightand starvation. There was also a baby of a few months 
old, lying in its cot, dead from want of food and attention, we 
supposed, as there were no marks of grosser violence on the little 
mite.” 

The ensuing narrative is an amazing story of rapid 
fluctuations of fortune between the opposing armies. Mr. 
Morse insists on this characteristic of the fighting; villages 
and defensible ridges would change hands again and again. 
And all the time and everywhere we are given detailed 
accounts of shocking misery, ghastly wounds, pillage, murder, 
and brutality. A few Russian officers with whom Mr. Morse 
was able to converse pass like spectres throngh the story. 
They play their part and disappear in the hurly-burly of war. 
Probably they are killed. Mr. Morse is projected from one 
scene to another, and serves with horse and foot and with a 
Red Cross party. At one period he was employed to seek 
information among the prisoners, many of whom talked 
English. He was involved in the Russian retreat in East 
Prussia, and elaborates the importance of the battle of 
Suvalki, which he writes of as an unreported disaster for the 
Germans. He deplores repeatedly the presence of strategic 
railways in Germany and the absence of them in Russia. He 
thinks that if the Russians had had the equivalent of the 
German railways, the war would have been over months ago. 
As things were, he maintains that the Russians should have 
attacked by way of Silesia, and not through Galicia. 

As regards the qualities of the opposing armies, he holds 
that the German is a better soldier than the Russian, and 
prophesies that, apart from economic exhaustion, the war will 
be won only by French and British pressure from the West. 
He notes, however, that, bold though the German soldier is, 
there comes a point when his spirit yields. This is when he 
is absolutely at the mercy of his enemy; then he has not 
calmness in the face of death. He pleads, whimpers, or 
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bellows. At all events Mr. Morse has earned the right to say 
this, as he took part in innumerable scenes of frantie carnage. 
We do not derive an impression of there having been any rifle- 
shooting that was really effective. We read mostly of the 
horrible results of shell-fire and of prolonged bayonet fighting. 
Mr. Morse ridicules the pronouncement that opposed masses 
of men eannot remain within bayonet’s length of one another 
for more than a minute. Another fact he records about the 
Germans is their marked tendency to suicide and insanity. 
The Russian soldiers, he says, resorted to reprisals when they 
were inflamed by the spectacle of atrocities. But they had no 
natural inclination to kill except im fair fight. When they 
killed otherwise, it was always by way of response or 
punishment. 

Mr. Morse was wounded only once, but his privations and 
excessive marchings reduced him to advanced physical 
infirmity. Finally he was captured by the Germans, and 
escaped, when under sentence to be shot the next morning, 
by helping to kill a sentry and climbing over a wall, and then 
tramping the country at night and lying hidden in the day 
till he regained the Russian lines. He says that he has 
always been a student of war, but that now he hates war with 
loathing and disgust. “ War is Hell,” he says with Sherman. 
In a characteristic passion he writes :— 








“T have painted these scenes very faintly, for fear of exciting 
too much horror and disgust ; but how people professing to believe 
in a righteous and sin-punishing God can tolerate the wickedness 
of war is astounding toa thinking man. A God-fearing (!) ruler 

on his knees, prays to God for the blessings of peace, and the 
onest prosperity of his people; then goes forth and issues an 
edict which causes the marring of God’s image in hundreds of 
thousands! Perhaps he doesn’t really believe that man is made 
in the image of God. I hope he does not. Better be an infidel 
than a wholesale murderer of the similitude of the Lord.” 





WITH OUR ARMY IN FLANDERS.*® 


Ir the old type of war correspondent—the gentleman who 
was cultivated by Generals and Headquarters Staffs, and had 
a roving commission to get mixed up in every sort of battle— 
bas been made impossible by modern war, a new form 
has been evolved. Mr. Valentine Williams has been for six 
months one of that small band of accredited correspondents 
who lived at General Headquarters and saw from day to day the 
life of the Army, and occasionally were present on the outer 
fringe of an action. If the correspondent were adventurously 
inclined and frequented the firing trenches, and, like Mr. 
Williams, visited the no-man’s-land between the lines after 
dark and went down mines, he was as much under fire as 
most Staff officers. He could not send to his paper red-hot 
accounts of a day’s fighting, for even if the Censor had passed 
them the details of our intricate attacks and counter-attacks 
are not to be gathered in a day. But his very remoteness 
from the immediate centre of interest gave him a chance of 
studying the everyday routine and the special temperament 
of the British soldiers. Instead of observing them on burried 
tours, he came almost to take partin their life. Hence for a 
man of quick observation and good judgment there was a 
wonderful opportunity for a close and ieisurely study of our 
armies, and for that understanding which is not vouchsafed to 
the casual visitor. The officer sees only his battalion, but 
the correspondent surveys every arm of the Service and every 
section of the theatre. 

Mr. Williams has written an excellent book, one of the most 
vivid and informing accounts that have yet been produced of our 
men in the field. Like all good correspondents, he has an eye 
for significant detail. His knowledge of Germany helps him to 
many instructive comparisons. He is the master of an easy, 
vigorous style, which occasionally reaches real eloquence. 
Above all, he has a great gift of entbusiasm. He is quick to 
kindle at great deeds; he loves the British soldier, to whom 
the book is dedicated ; and he has that constant sense of history 
which ig one of the major merits of a military historian. 
The book is written in a fine spirit, not captious or egotistical 
or flamboyant, but honest and understanding. ‘The author 
wisely refrains from criticism, since “ criticism in the mouth of 
an accredited war correspondent acquires a weight in the eyes 
of the enemy that gives it the value of direct information.” 
But his comments are always shrewd and sober, and though 


* With Our Army in Flanders, By G. Valentine Williams. London: Edward 
Arnold, [2s, 60. net. } 
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the book is written with a pleasant warmth of appreciation, 
it is never sloppy or sycophantic. 


We would dwell first on his characterization of the different 
branches of the Service. There is an excellent chapter on 
“G.H.Q.,” those mystic initials whose local habitat is known to 
all but not to be printed. He describes in fall detail the main 
features of that immense hive of activity, the British Head- 
quarters. Out among the battalions there is a tendency to 
regard “G.H.Q.” as a Capua of idleness and pleasure, whereas 
it is one of the most industrions spots on the globe :— 

“*Tt’s very strange to be back at the old game,’ a General who 
had been moved from a high appointment at G.H.Q. to the 
command of a division in the field said to me one day. ‘Here I 
am following my natural vocation of commanding men in tho 
field. Iam getting sunburnt. 1 have an enormous appetite, and 
I sleep better than lever did in my life. Of course, I miss my 
friends at G.H.Q., but this is a life of leisure compared to the 
grind there,’ ” 

In a chapter on the Indian troops Mr. Williams draws a 
brilliant picture of that strange patch of the Orient in Flanders 
fields. There is a chapter on the Guards which contains an 
admirable analysis of that tradition which has been famous 
in our history, but has never shown to nobler purpose than in 
the present war. But let Mr. Williams, if he would keep the 
respect of a great regiment, refrain from writing *“ Cold- 
streams.” Excellent, too, is the chapter on the Flying 
Corps :— 

“There is a freemasonry of the air. Some kind of affinity seems 

to exist between those who have taken to themselves wings to 
explore the vastnesses of space. It has survived the snapping of all 
the other ties that once united us with our present foe. German 
airmen who rejoice in the slaughter of civilians from the skies 
show themselves of punctilious chivalry towards their foemen in 
space. If a British aeroplane goes forth and does not return, it 
often happens that a message is thrown down in our lines by a 
German aeroplane announcing the fate of the missing. The 
Royal Flying Corps, on its side, is equally eourteous.” 
It is on record that some of our airmen attended the funeral 
of a friend inside the German lines, hovering in the air a 
hundred feet above the ground while the ceremony lasted, and 
that no attempt was made to molest them. 

Mr. Williams is specially good on the Territorials and the 
New Army. He describes a Territorial division when it first 
landed, a little shy, awkward, and self-conscious, and the same 
division after some months at the front when it had found 
itself. That is perhaps the shrewdest piece of observation 
in the book. 

“T imagine that our Territorial regiments resemble more closely 

than any other formations we have in the field to-day the bands 
of archers who, as Froissart tells, followed their feudal Barons to 
France and fought over the very fields where war is being waged 
to-day. Like our Territorials, these bands must have been united 
within themselves by countless home associations, led, as they 
were, by their home leaders, speaking their home speech, swearing 
by their home shrines. The tie that welds Regulars together is 
the spirit of the regiment; home is the uniting bond of the 
Territorials.” 
Since Mr. Williams wrote his chapter the New Army has 
abundantly proved its quality. He rightly insists upon the 
homogeneity of the British forces. War has given them all 
a uniform mentality, and there is not a pin to choose between 
a good battalion of the old Regulars, a good Territorial 
battalion, and a good battalion of the New Army—between, 
say, the 2nd Worcesters, the London Rifle Brigade, and the 
7th Camerons. 

Tneidentally Mr. Williams describes very fully the nature 
of trench warfare, the use of the various arms, and the life 
behind the lines. He points out that the linch-pin of the whole 
German system is the machine gun, since “ the German, possess- 
ing this weapon in far greater numbers than his opponents, 
bas been able by its means to increase the fire-power of his 
battalions to such a point as to give him actually the effect of 
superior numbers.” We hold our trenches with infantry, the 
French with their and the Germans with machine 
guns. There are some delightful notes on the new slang of 
the Army, French borrowings like “function” and “ dégom- 
mer,” the host of ingenious nicknames for the different 
shells and guns, and the wonderful perversions of the nomen- 
clature of French and Flemish villages. There are many 
good stories, of which one of the best is the advice of the 
ehaplain of the 5th Gordon Highlanders to his men: “ Keep 
your hearts up and your beads doon.” It was of another 
Highland chaplain that a pious sergeant observed morosely 
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that “it would be wiser-like if he was as fond of holding 
public worship as of killing Germans.” 

Interspersed throughout the book are some vivid battle- 
pictures. There is a good account of Ypres, both of the city 
and the second Battle of the Salient, and there is by far the 
fullest story of the fight at Hill 60 which has yet been 
published. It seems to us a pity that Mr. Williams has not 
reprinted his description of Neuve Chapelle, which was one 
of the most picturesque and accurate tales of a battle that 
this war has produced. As an example of his descriptive 
writing we may quote one passage :— 


“ One dark and starless night in June I climbed a commanding 
height which afforded a wonderful view of a great part of our 
line. A thin crescent of yellow moon hung low on the skyline. 
A cold east wind rustled through the trees. Far below me in the 
plain a never-ceasing spout of brilliant green-white star-shells 
marked the winding course of the British and German lines. It 
was an unforgettable picture. For one brief moment a desolate 
ridge, broken with the jagged silhouette of ruined houses, stood 
out hard and clear before my eyes, and then was blotted out asa 
flare fell earthward and died. The ragged outline of a shattered 
belfry was revealed for a fraction of time, black and sinister as a 
Doré glimpse of Hell, and then melted away into the surrounding 
darkness, The soft soughing of the wind in the trees was mingled 
with an incessant dull thrumming from the plain. Sometimes the 
spout of star-shells ran dry, and for a minute or two all the plain 
lay swathed in its pall of darkness. Then silently, swiftly, a 
flare would wing its way aloft, and once more unbare the plain of 
death to view. .. . So the night dragged on towards the dawn, 
with star-shells and distant shell-bursts and the throb of musketry 
in the plain. With the coming of the light the flares were seen 
no more, but the angry drumming of rifles never ceased. Daybreak 
showed the crumbling towers of Ypres, with the smoke of shell- 
bursts encircling them like a funeral wreath, but the morning 
mists enshrouded the trenches in the plain.” 


Not the least attractive feature of the book is the author's 
vivid sense of historic continuity. He takes us to the field of 
Agincourt, where on the slab at the foot of the crucifix French 
soldiers have scribbled “ Hommage 4 nos braves Alliés! Vive 
la France!” He remembers that at Festubert an officer of 
the 4th Camerons selected two noted deer-poachers for a 
difficult errand, and asks: ‘“ How many poachers of the red 
deer of Sherwood and the New Forest were there not at 
Agincourt?” He takes us to a Flemish chiteau, where the 
15th Hussars of Grant's cavalry brigade were quartered after 
Waterloo, and where the other day our 15th Hussars used the 
same horse-rings. He gives us the links of continuity, and 
he also gives us the contrasts :— 

“One day I turned into the courtyard of as dainty a little 
chiteau as ever the fifteenth Louis of gallant memory built for a 
lady. It was one of the country places of a French officer then at 
tho front, and was very rarely visited by him. Its grounds were 
neylected, the iron gates were rusted and broken, and the stone- 
work running round the flat and shallow fish-pond was hoary and 
cracked with age. Against a superb background of green foliage, 
a mighty screen of poplars bordering a drive that ran out to the 
blue horizon, a horseman sat on his horse, turbaned, a lance at his 
stirrup, immobile, a subiime equestrian statue. It was an Indian 
sowar, & Pathan trooper of the native cavalry. He sat perfectly 
still in the sunshine, in the silence that was Pompadour France.” 





THE ELEMENTS OF STYLE.* 


Mr. RANNIE has devoted a great deal of time and thought to 
his book, and, without proclaiming any new discoveries or pro- 
fessing to supply literary aspirants with any infallible receipts 
for the attainment of success, he has given us an eminently 
sane and helpful examination of the subject. It should be 
noted that at the outset he takes the broadest possible view of 
the connotation of the term “style,” which he regards as not 
a quality of expression but expression itself. He admits that 
style is by many believed to be a quality which gives distinction 
to certain writers or compositions, which is recognizable but 
yet incapable of analysis or explanation; a quality which by 
some is regarded as belonging to the externals of literature. 
Mr. Runnie’s view is that style is posterior rather than external 
to thought; that posteriority, unlike externality, carries no 
innuendo of inferiority; and that if, as he contends, style is 
the whole of expression, a great deal of it can be made the 
subject of explanation and analysis. As regards imitation, 
he does not discourage the practice of playing the “sedulous 
ape,” to use Stevenson’s often-quoted phrase, but with the 
caveat that, while “no one can reasonably hope to learn the 
art of good expression merely by the close study of models 





* The Elements of Style: an Introduction to Literary Criticism. By David 
Watson Rannie, M.A. London: J. M, Dent and Sons, [4s. 6d, not.) 








of Style, it is certain that such study goes a good long way 
in the direction of helping the student towards the acquire- 
ment of good style.” Not only can certain processes be 
learned, but style is infectious, and the study of noble Writers 
tends to produce noble writing. None the less, he maintaing 
that the real importance of the study of style is not practical 
but scientific; that we should aim, not at learning to do, but 
at knowing something. “Style is the essential part of litera. 
ture. Subtract style, and only what is ancillary to literature 
remains: literature itself is gone.” 

This view, which identifies the criticism of style with the 
essential part of literary criticism, entails a panoramic range 
of treatment. All literary forms in prose and poetry are 
passed in review, including translations and journalism, 
Then we have an examination of words, sentences, paragraphs, 
sections, &c.; and, lastly, chapters in which unity, fashion, 
and individuality are successively dealt with. Mr. Rannie isa 
judicious if somewhat rigid critic. For example, his dictum that 
“as to events and characters, the novelist must not be fantastic ; 
he must be true to life; he must attain verisimilitude,” would 
rule out a good deal of fiction which ministers to refreshment 
and recreation in virtue of its disregard for the realities of 
life—the novels of Mr. Anstey, to take one notable modern 
instance. Again, the statement that in his novels of Scottish 
life Scott was “largely utilitarian” seems to us highly dis- 
putable. In this context we may note that Mr. Rannie’s 
practical abstinence from critical comment on the methods of 
living writers, with one or two rare exceptions, though 
judicious, robs his work of completeness, in view of the 
remarkable developments and experiments that have been 
witnessed in the field of fiction, poetry, and the drama in the 
last twenty years. Another lacuna in the book is the absence 
of any specific reference—apart from the essayists—to 
humorous prose or poetry. 

One of the best chapters in the book is that on “ words,” in 
which Mr. Rannie deals inter alia with the use of the “ mighty 
monosyllable,” Latinized forms, colloquialisms, and slang in a 
spirit equally removed from pedantry and antinomianism. We 
may quote a good passage in which he differentiates the style 
of pomp from that of sublimity :— 

“Both are forms of grandeur ; and both are legitimate in litera- 
ture, as in other arts. Pomp belongs to the externals of grandeur; 
sublimity to its inward essence. Where the inward essence of 
grandeur is given in literature, where style is sublime, as, for 
example, in so much of the Bible, it need not be, and it hardly 
ever is, polysyllabic (cf. Ezekiel xxxvii. et seq.). But where style 
is pompous, as in the best literature it often is, the writer 
instinctively uses many long, generally Romance, words. Thus, 
in the murder scene in Macbeth (Act II. Sc. 2), the bulk of the 
poetry has the grandeur of sublimity, and is conspicuously oligo- 


syllabic, ¢.g. :— 
* Still it cried Sleep no more! * etc. 
But, in Macbeth’s speech after the knocking at the gate, he passes 
from sublimity to pomp, and we get a polysyllabic passage :— 
*No, this hand will rather,’ etc. 
Again, on the morning after the murder, it is pomp, the externality 
of grandeur, which gives being to such lines as these :— 


‘Strange screams of death 
And prophesying with accents terrible 
Of dire combustion and confused events. 


On journalistic style Mr. Rannie writes with discrimination 
and good sense. He notes the passing of the old flamboyant 
periods, which furnished Matthew Arnold with congenial 
matter for raillery against the young lions of Peterborough 
Court. Still, one cannot help regretting the abandonment of 
those wonderful feats of periphrasis, as when Mr. Punch’s 
advice to those about to marry was described as “the memorable 
monosyllabic monition of the Democritus of Fleet Street,” or 
of those sensational openings, as when a “ leader” on the death 
of Victor Emmanuel began : “ The King of Terrors has gripped 
the King of Italy by the throat.” The violence and virulence 
of the modern headline are a poor substitute for these 
explosions of literary upholstery. 

Mr. Rannie has some interesting remarks on the quality of 
“ timelessness,” which, he considers, is much harder to attain 
in prose than in verse. ‘This is the “antiseptic of style,” 
and, while we acknowledge that on the whole the balance of 
argument is with Mr. Rannie in his broad interpretation of 
the term, we cannot altogether give up the looser and more 
popular view which regards it as that impalpable quality 
which is now bravura, now urbanity, but generally implies 
polish, the labor limae, and at its best always confers an 
abiding distinction on the thought of which it is the vehicle. 
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A USEFUL COOKERY-BOOK.® 
Foon reformers are indeed coming into their own when a 
eookery-book such as this, which appeals to the “ moderate ” 
feeder, and does not attach other virtue than that of economy 
to any particular form of diet, yet lays stress on the import- 
ance of food values. Mrs. Byron asks and answers the 
pertinent question: “ What is necessary food and what is 
mere extra luxury?” She divides her answer into eight 
heads, giving a list of the things which make up a wholesome 
diet. She “ puts it simply and plainly,” and these pages ought 
to be very helpfal to those who have not hitherto paid special 
attention to this side of the task of “ordering dinner.” They 
can here see at a glance the wasteful folly of ordering a meal 
consisting, we will say, of lentil soup, fish, a joint, a custard- 
pudding, with a dessert of cheese and nuts; or, to go to the 
other extreme, of a carrot soup, curried beetroot, a vegetable 
hot-pot, a compdte of fruits, and a dessert of peppermint 
ereams or honey drops. These two nightmare menus do not, 
unfortunately, exist only in one’s imagination. The first (or one 
very like it) has been ordered and eaten by all too many people ; 
and the second might easily emerge from the frantic search 
for economic vegetarian salvation on the part of a young 
and enthusiastic household, who would, if they persisted 
in this course, soon come to resemble the “young person of 
Pinner, Who was thin as a lath if not thinner.” But this 
book, if it is used with intelligence, will help its owner to 
eboose a wholesome middle path, and neither to throw away 
money, nor to economize at the expense of his diges- 
tion. In the chapter called “A Few Tips as to Economy” 
there is plenty of good advice, such as— Personal shopping 
is indispensable,” “ Custard-powder and egg-powder should be 
used whenever possible instead of eggs; these last must be 
treated as articles of food for use instead of meat”; and 
we would particularly call attention to this—“ Aim at variety; 
then you won't have dishes half wasted because people 
are tired of the taste of them.” She does not, however, 
mention that moist sugar (not brown), which is cheaper than 
eastor, can be satisfactorily used in place of the latter in 
puddings and cakes, or that cold bacon “ goes farther ” than 
fried rashers. Each chapter is introduced by notes giving 
explanatory advice as to the best way of using the receipts 
which follow. As only such ingredients as are now within 
the reach of ordinary households are included in these 
reecipts, we are here saved the tiresome work of altering ante- 
bellum receipts to suit our present wishes on the subject 
of justifiable expense. Besides the receipts, ranging from 
soups to toffee, there are two useful time-tables, one for 
eooking vegetables, and another for cooking puddings. 





FICTION. 


DEMI-ROYAL.F 
Mr. Asuton Hu.iiers gives us in Demi-Royal a set of 
spirited variations on an historical theme. Yet, while the 
temper of his book is eminently romantic, he follows those 
who may be called the classical masters in this field of 
fiction in one important respect. Historical personages cross 
and recross the stage, and take on oecasion an active part in 
the dialogue. The Duke of Wellington, Bernadotte, Lord 
Liverpool, the Dukes of York and Kent, and the Regent are 
all introduced as speaking and acting characters. None the 
less, the chief réles are assigned to imaginary persons. 
This was the method of Seott and Thackeray, and, though we 
have witnessed many deviations from it in the work of recent 
and contemporary novelists, it cannot be said that their 
temerity has altogether been justified. But while standing on 
the ancient ways in this regard, Mr. Ashton Hilliers has 
allowed himself plenty of latitude in other respects. The 
plot hinges on the secret marriage of George IV. when 
Prince of Wales to Mra. Fitzherbert, whose character and 
conduet won for her perhaps more sympathy and respect than 
have been accorded to any other Royal favourite. There is 
no evidence that Mrs. Fitzberbert bore the Prince a ebild ; 
but here the author bas availed himself of the privilege of 
the romaneer and allotted to an imaginary daughter the part 
of prima donna in his cast. For hero and narrator he has 
§'ven us another invented personage, but of a type unfamiliar 
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to students of Regency fiction. George Fanshawe is an 
extremely wealthy commoner with large estates and a corre- 
sponding rent-roli. He is also a soldier, and has been a man 
of fashion—a “ bigh buck,” sportsman, gambler, duellist, and 
so forth, But though his luck in after years is represented 
as proverbial, when we first make his acquaintance at the age 
of twenty-nine he is under a cloud for a variety of reasons. 
His regiment had disgraced itself at the “ Castlebar Races,” 
and though he was not there he shares the stigma attaching 
to his corps. Then he has incurred the enmity of influential 
people in Court circles, and, to crown all, is suspect for his 
unorthodox political views and his employment of a Quaker 
as his agent. The story opens on a note of tragedy. He is 
betrothed to the Quaker’s daughter, and on being summoned 
to her sick-bed, finds that she has died of jail-fever contracted 
while visiting prisoners. His happiness is shattered; but her 
last message, revealed to him in a dream and confirmed in a 
letter written before his arrival, remains as the inspiration of 
his long life: “ Follow thy leadings. Be brave: be faithful! 
Thou shalt be used.” 

How Fanshawe followed his “ leadings” and loyally falfilled 
the other behests of his betrothed is set forth in the sequel. 
His first desire was to return to soldiering, and to break 
down the barriers that stood in his way. This he effects 
partly by refusing to knuckle under to bullies, but mainly by 
the lucky chance of rendering a service to Mrs. Fitzherbert 
on the road to London. The Prince and his party are won 
over, and Fanshawe achieves his first aim—that of obtaining 
a commission in the Swedish Army. We follow him to the 
Baltic, and thence in his first campaign, culminating in the 
defeat of Jena. On the retreat he rescues a fat German 
boy of twelve, only to find that he is a girl, and, after many 
perilous adventures by land and sea, brings his charge home 
to his Quaker friends. Once again he renders chivalrous 
service to Mrs. Fitzherbert, is invited to her house, meets the 
Duke of York, and is entrusted by the Commander-in-Chief 
with various secret military missious to the Continent. Then 
for six years he serves in the Peninsula, but sees little of the 
fighting, for he is employed on special or secret service, 
Meanwhile the waif he picked up on the retreat from Jena 
has grown up into a beautiful young woman, whose parentage 
has remained a mystery until the secret is revealed by another 
mysterious personage—a Jesuit priest who is serving as a 
Protestant curate bard by the Eilwoods, Fanshawe’s Quaker 
friends. Fanshawe has already encountered him on his 
voyage from Sweden, and again in Spain, but when the 
priest is unmasked he avows himself to be none other than 
Mrs. Fitzherbert’s brother. More than that, he adduces 
evidence which supplies all the necessary links up to 
Fanshawe's rescue of the child, and proves her to be the 
daughter of Mrs. Fitzherbert and the Prince, kidnapped and 
carried off to Germany shortly after her birth by a cast-off 
mistress of the First Gentleman. 

For the dénotiment of the plot we must refer readers to Mr. 
Ashton Hilliers’s spirited pages. The dual character of the 
hero, in whom the fighting strain is combined with an outlook 
which approaches that of the modern humanitarian, is not 
altogether convincing. And we hope we shall not be con- 
sidered captious if we demur to the use of such pbrases and 
words as “ in-and-out running,” “ ruddy ” (as a euphemism), and 
“bosh ” as anachronistic. But with these reservations we 
can strongly commend the book for the varied and refreshing 
entertainment which it provides. 





The Son of His Father. By Ridgwell Cullam. (Chapman 
and Hall. 6s.)}—Mr. Cullum tells us of one Gordon Carbhoy, 
who, having at the age of twenty-four a bill of one hundred 
thousand dollars to wine, women, and gambling, interviewed 
his father and cleared out, to make good. After a scrap 
with the sharp of a grafted train boss, he got himeelf fixed at 
Snake’s Flat and then at Buffalo Point. There he hit Hazel 
Mallinsbee, who was a hell of a smart girl; but the villain, 
David Slosson, chief grafter, called her bluff several times 
before the hero gave him his medicine, good and plenty. 
After that all went well, and the whole story goes to prove 
that “a feller can spend a lifetime making a bright man of 
himself, while it only takes a pretty girl five seconds yanking 
out one of the key-stones to the edifice he’s built.” Mr. 
Cullum, as will be seen, is defiantly generous with stage 





Anta Peer’ “How to-Save”” Cookery : a War Time Cookery Rook. By the 
t Demi- Roya}, 


Leadon: Hodder and Stoughton. [2s. 64. net. 
By Ashton Hilliers. “London: Methuen and Co, [6s.]} 


Americanisms; but his novel, if we forget to be critical, is 
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great fun, and helps us to understand the sometimes puzzling 
popularity of American drama. 

READABLE Novews.—The Bet. By Anton Tchekhov. 
Translated by S. Koteliansky and J. M. Murry. (Maunsel 
and Co. 3s, 6d. net.)}—These brilliant, coarse, absorbing stories 
are admirably translated——- Old Delabole. By Eden Phillpotts. 
(William Heinemann. 6s.)—In this, the second of his novels of 
industry, Mr. Phillpotts writes, with careful knowledge, of 
the slate quarries of North Cornwall. 























SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
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We are all familiar with the helpless self-consciousness 
which assails a man who has undertaken to tell a story to a 
child. He knows it is a good story, if only he can tell it as 
it was told to him, but he does not know how. Miss Marie 
L. Shedlock in The Art of Story-Telling (John Murray, 
5s. net) instructs us at some length, not only how to tell it, 
but also what to tell. She gives us lists of volumes for refer- 
ence, specimen stories, rules and regulations, good advice und 
awful warnings. Her book is full of humour, and contains 
some delightful anecdotes, among them one of a small boy 
who remarked at the end of a mild adventure tale: “ Don’t 
you know that I don’t take any interest in the story until the 
decks are dripping with gore?” But we still believe that the 
only hope of success in the telling of a story to children lies 
in vivid imagination and absolute spontaneity, in giving free 
scope to the personality of the teller, with due regard for the 
taste of the audience; and that a raconteur who is conscious 
of danger, and pauses to invoke Miss Shedlock’s help, is 
assuredly lost. 

















































Mr. A. C. Benson in the preface to Escape (Smith, Elder, 
and Co., 6s. net) gives his reasons for publishing a book of 
essays which were written in days of peace, and are far 
removed from the problems which are filling all our minds. 
They are admirable reasons, and they are, on the whole, 
admirable essays. Mr. Benson never plunges us into psycho- 
logical depths which prove, after all, to be mere tempera- 
mental shallows, or bewilders us with extravagant brilliancy 
and paradox. His work is like the quiet talk, across a dinner- 
table, of a man who is a scholar and, above all, a gentleman, 
whose outlook is wide, well balanced, and discerning, who 
admits us, now and again, to little secret paths of privileged 
intimacy, telling us of bis “ dreams” and of his “ authorship.” 





The Etiquette of To-day, by Flora Klickmann (Office of the 
Girl's Own Paper and Woman’s Magazine, 1s. net), is really a 
very sensible little book. This is, we know, very high praise 
to bestow upon an etiquette-book, and some of our readers 
will be loth to believe it deserved, never yet having seen such 
a work, We feel sure, however, that if they can bring them- 
selves to give a shilling for a treatise on modern manners they 
will agree with us. The authoress addresses herself chiefly 
to girls, and her advice is always directed to make those who 
seek it inconspicuous and comfortable. She emphasizes the 
fact that few rules need be observed by sensible and well- 
intentioned young people, and those she does lay down are 
reasonable and in the fashion. 





New Epritions.—Mr. Arthur Hassall has republished and to 
some extent rewritten his Life of Viscount Bolingbroke (Oxford : 
B. H. Blackwell, 3s. 6d. net). This is the latest account of the 
man whom Mr. Hassall holds to have been the most brilliant of 
English statesmen in the first half of the eighteenth century. He 
considers that continuous opposition to Walpole at home and 
his banishment abroad gave his hero no fair chance of show- 
ing that the Tory Purty could have done great things under 
his leadership.——Messrs. Chatto and Windus have reprinted 
Walt Whitman’s Drum-Taps (1s. net), with an article on the 
poet which appeared recently in the Times Literary Supple- 
ment. Whether we regard Whitman as one of the biggest- 
hearted of writers, or put a cynical estimate upon his own 
line, “I lull nobody, and you will never understand me,” there 
will be many who will welcome this volume. The sonorous 
description of ‘‘ Manhattan arming” might well be applied to 
some British cities in the last year and a quarter, or stir some 
others yet. 
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Froest (F.) and Dilnot (G.), The Crime Club, cr 8V0.............6..cccees (Nash) 69 
German Prince and his Victim: from the Memoirs of Mme, Pauline 
Panam, ‘‘ The Beautiful Greok,”” 8V0 .........001.eecseccecescesesereeees (Long) net 126 
Graham (8.), The Way of Martha and the Way of Mary {iidacanitlag} net 7% 
Great Paimtersa, Vol. EF... S000 ....0...c.ccscrcersecceessoscscescsosvesstecsees (Cassell) net 120 
Hamel (F.), Human Animals, 870 ......-ccsccsssecccocccoccccccccecee (Rider) net 60 
Hamilton (F.), Some Further Adventures, cr 8V0.......-...-......... (Nash) net 38 


Herman (E.), The Meaning and Value of Mysticism, (J. Clarke) net 6% 
Hilditch (A, N.), Battle Sketches, 1914-15, cr 8vo ......... ° i. Milford) net 26 
Hodges (G.), Henry Codman Potter, Seventh Bishop of New York, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 159 
Howard (W. L.), Sex Problems in Worry and Work ...... (G. Bihaste net 36 
Huneker (J.), Ivory Apes and Peacocks, cr SVO ..............000 -(Laurie) = 60 
Hunt (Violet) and Hueffer (F. M.), Zep elin n Nights, cr 8vo......... (J. 6 
Jamieson (A.), Line-upon-Line Russian er, cr 8vo (Boutledge) ~ 28 
Johnston (Mary), The Fortunes of Garin, CTBVO .......c0ceeeeceees (Constable) 6/9 
68 
60 
40 







Jordan (J. C.), Robert Greene, or 8V0...........0-ceeeeee H, Milford) net 
Kelston (Beatrice), The Blows of Circumstance, cr 8v0 .................. (Long) 
King (G.), The Theory of Finance...........0..0c0escseeeee pecesnseensansed (Lavton) net 
Leaf (W.), Homer and History, 8V0 ........ccc0ccescsceecseceeeseres (Macmillan) net 120 


Letters of Washington Irving to Henry Brevoort, 8vo ......... (Putnam) net 429 
Lindsay (T. M.), College Addresses and Sermons, cr 8vo... (MacLehose) net 59 
Macdonald (J, A.), Democracy and the Nations: a Canadian View, 8vo 

= Milford) net 58 
(Unwin) net 46 


Marshall (H. R.), War and the Ideal of Peace, cr 8vo ...... 
~.(Unwin) net 48 


Matthai (J.), Village Government in British India, 8vo.. on 
Merriman (M.), Mathematical Tables for Class-room Use, cr 8 





(Chapman ‘t Hall) net 26 
Miles (A.), Heroes of History, roy 8V0 .......c0.ceececseeenee covsee oe (R. Tuck) net 26 
eunoemetle (Viva), Sunny Days on the Riviera ...(A. L. Time net 60 
Moore (H. H.), Keeping in Condition, or 8V0...............:000+ (Macmillan) net 36 


Mozley (J. K.), The Doctrine of the Atonement, cr 8vo ...(Duckworth) net 26 
Olivet (F. da’), Hermeneutic se of the Origin of the Social 
State of Man and of the Destiny of the Adamic Race, 8vo...(Putnam) net 158 
Our Empire, 1914-15 ...........ccccccs.cersseseseeceeseoses ehenatbengscncosesocesesened a S.P.C.K.) 26 
Palmer (F.), , - Year of the War, Cr BVO ..........00-.cccecceseeeseeee Murray) net 60 
Palmer (Mrs. P.), Dates and Days in Europe — iitsutlodgn net 26 
Patterson (J, E.), Epistles from the Deep Seas, 8vo ..... .(Simpk:n) net 106 
Really and Truly: a took of Literary Confessions, 8vo0.. (Humphreys) net 26 
Robinson (W.8.), A Short British History, cr 8vo .................. Rivington) 28 
Rogers (R.), A Journey with a Knapsack, cr = (Heath & Granton) ~ . 
Romance of Princess Arnulf (The), cr 8vo ., 
Ross (E. A.), South of Panama, 8vo ............ 
a n (P. J.), The Capture of De Wet, 8vo .. 









(M.), The History of the Harlequinade, aa (Secker) net 250 
Siigwick (A.), School Homilies, 18mo ............... (Sidgwick & Jackson) net 36 
Sidgwick (Ethel), The Accolade, or Bv0_.................. (Sidgwick & Jackson) 6@ 


Smyth (J. Patterson-), A Syrian’ Love-Story, and other Sermons, er 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 38 
Stendhal (H. B.), On Love, 870 ...........sccscsecceeeeceesenceeceesee (Duckworth) net 78 
Stirling (A. M, W.), A Painter of ms, and other Biographical Studies, 
ERE ccssnneavngnitstnerieniitniamatiimeennmatenteiitnenennmimiennameniiniaditiiniial (J. Lane) net 126 
Tabor (R. G.), Chained Lightning: a Story of Adventure in Mexico, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 58 
Tarbell (Martha), Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide to the International Sunday- 
School Lessons for 1916, BVO ..........ccccecceceeeeceneceeeenees (t . F, Downie) = 48 
Tchekoff (A.), Russian Silhouettes, cr 8vo.. .{Duckworth) 60 
Thayer (W. R.), The Life and Letters of John Hay, ‘Bv0 (Constable) net 210 
Toynbee (P.), The Correspondence of Gray, Walpole, West, and Ashton 





a RR See (Oxford Univ. Press) net = 
Travers (J. D.) and Bice (G. ), The Winning Shot, cr 8vo ...... (Laurie) net 5 
Sn + ee Manufacturer (The), er 8vo... ..(Russell Pub. Co.) net " 

Waddington (J. F.), > and other Poems .. "(Heath & Cranton) net 26 
Walsh (T.), The Pilgrim Kings: Greco and Goya ; and other Poems of 

SRI, GP IID sancccecesescrsesmincctecvorevenseeseninsseavenoevenenonneeed (Macmillan) net 58 
Washburn (S. ). The Russian Campaign, April to August, 1915 (Melrose) net = 
Waugh (J. a ea Chambers) 


Whitham (A. ey A Short New Testament History, Parts I.-II. Civingtea) 38 26 
Wood (E. F.), The Note-Book of an Attaché, cr 8y0 scoesid (G. Richards) net 6 
Wordsworth Tract on the Convention of t Cintra, ¢ er 8 80 . 4. Milford) net 26 





LIBERTY'S 
YULE-TIDE CATALOGUE 
WITH OVER 800 ILLUSTRATIONS 
SENT FREE 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. (Makers of Artistic Novelties), Regent St., London. 


BY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATCHES AND cLoc KS 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 

APPOINTMENT apy Exhibition, “The onl wo — — 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, an 

TO THE KING. nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 

Astronomical Regulatona, Chronographs, snd 


Shi Com 
mo E TALOGUE free on application. 
ENT nd C Ltd 














, aL of the great By he Clock, Big o- 
TRADE MARK. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, EC 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......690,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID  ..........0+00+.00+++118,000,000. 
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ee 
AVE DEEDS IN THE EMPIRE'S CAUSE 


BR : 
been done many old boys from the National Refuges. 
Hare beer an destivotion, and perhaps saved from crime, they 
have grown up well-principled, loyal, and devoted sons of 


the Empire. 
WATIONAL REFUGES & TRAINING SHIP “‘ARETHUSA.” 
OLD BOYS SERVING EN 100 BRITISH REGIMENTS. 


2000 HAVE ENTERED ROYAL NAVY. 
6,506 HAVE ENTERED MERCHANT SERVICE. 


Patvons:—Their Majesties THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer -—W. E. Husvanp, Esq., 17 St. Helen’s Place, E.C. 
wit you NOT HELP THIS GREAT WORK 
SERIOUSLY MENACED BY HEAVY DEFICIT? 


Londow Ofices:—164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 
Joint Secretaries :—H, Brietow Wallen and Heary G. Copeland. 


OBESITY 
CAN BE REDUCED WITHOUT 
DRUGS OR STARVATION 
Take CALLARD’S KALARI BISCUITS at each meal to 


replace bread and toast. They are palatable, nutritious, 
harmless and effectual. Analysis on every box. 














a 


APPLY FOR FREE SAMPLE AND BOOKLET ON 
“THE TOAST FALLACY.” 


CALAARD & CO., 
9, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Pood Specialists to all 
the great Hospitals and 
Infirmaries, 


DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 


The Most Successful of ali 
Remedies for Rheumatism 
ROITWICH Brine Crystals are so safe and so natural 


in then action and so sure im their effects that they 
are recommended by Doctors everywhere. 


These “ Crystals ”—prepared for home use from the original 
Brine Springs—have freed theusands from the agony of 
Rheumatism. You merely dissolve them in a hot bath. 


Price onty 2/6 per 28-Ib. bag. 
Delivered free to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 
WESTON & WESTALL, LTD. (DEPT. 125), 16 EASTCHEAP, £.C 





A TAX-FREE 
INVESTMENT 


A Life Assurance Policy entitles to Rebate of Income 
Taa en the amount of the Premium, up to one-sixth 
of the Amwual Income in mest. cases. 

This concession applies to WHOLE LIFE ASSURANCES 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES (within certain 
limits) on the life of the taxpayer or his wife. 


and 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 
Funds: 22 Milicns. Claims Paid: 43 Millions, 


Write for the Suciety’s Booklet. 


HEAD OFFICE: 9 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH, 
G. J. LEDSTONE, Manager and Actuary. 


LONDON: 28 Cornhill, E.€., and 5 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


c = —— — —— 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


EEN CHURCHMEN, over or under military age or 

otherwise un{it fer service ia the wt help men of H.M. Forces 

im the work of the CHURCH A ¥ RECREATION HUTS at 

al Small ag ag 2 by letter, with 2 or 3 references, to 

PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, 
Bryanston Marble Arch, London, W. 











R28! RED, for next Term, at the Royal Grammar Sehool. 

\ Lancaster, to fill vacancies caused by the War, SCIENCE MASTER at 

£160 per annum, and MA’) HEMATICAL MASTER at £130 per annum. Either 

fo-t might beeome oe with ainual augmentation ef £10 up to 
£20".—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Sehool House, Lancaster. 

YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL-—A MISTRESS ix 

fred after Chriet te teach SCIENCE and some MATH E- 

MATICS, Must be a gradnate ; experience or training desirable. gtr 

+ Sccordimg to qualifiestions amd experience.—A te the HEAD- 

MISTRESS, Wycombe Abbey, Bucks, — 














- — 


IPON AND WAKEFIELD DIOCESAN TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR MISTRESSES. 


REQUIRED, for January, 1916, LECTURER for ELEMENTARY and 
ADVANCED DRAWING. Preference will be given to a Candidate who «au 
help with Music, Needlework, or some other part of the College curricu!um. 
Commencing salary £30, with board, rooms, medical attendance duiiug 
term. Churehwoiman essential. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the REV. THE PRINCIPAL, 
bee ng College, Ripou, to whom applications sheuld be sent as soon is 
possible. 


[posrseuLine COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND 
* sin —— tre 

e Governors invite applications for st of TEACHER of EDUCA- 
TIONAL and REMEDIAL GYMNASTICS in the College at a commencin 
salary of £150 per annum. Applications, stating age, qualifications, and 
experience, and accompanied by one cop of recent testimonials, should be 
lodged before lst December with the SECRETARY. The Carnewic Dunferm ine 
Trust, Abbot Street, Dunfermline.—Note: Members of the College Staff may 
be required to act under the Scote Education Department as Assistant 
Inspectors of Physical Training in Scotch Schools, 


POROUGH OF LOWESTOFT BDUCATIUN 
COMMITTEE, 


WANTED, im January next, for the L ieip y School, 
an AS»ISTANT-MISTRESS (Graduate preferred) te teach Scripture, Eng!ish 
Subjects, and French ; experienced and willing to agsist in the sehool ganes. 

Salary £100, rising to £140 per annum by yearly increments.—Applications, 
giving particulars as to qualifications, age, and ex , should be sent not 
later than November 27th to R. BEATTIE NICHOLSON, 

November llth, 1915. Town Hall, Lowestoft. 
'. CE AND MATHEMATICAL MISTRESSES 

REQUIRED, 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO. have for January a considerable 
number of inrportant School posts to fill for Science and Mathemativa! 
Mistresses, at salaries up to £180 non-resident. 

Por further particulars apply to Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
3% Sackville Street, Piceadilly, London, W. 














etost is a 











Hea soquized after Christmas in ienpostant Preparatory 
School, which 7 Masters have joined the Army. Can Hewxl- 
Master recommend Public School Boy as JUNIOR MASTER? Any 
“ineligible "’ Candidate considered. Letters only.—‘*‘ VACUUS,” c/o Hart's 
Advertizing Office, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


oes. for January, GAMES MISTRESS to teach 
Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, and Swimming.—Apply, statins 
salary required, to HEAD-MISTRESS, Physical Training 

Pelytechnic, Chelsea. 


ART-TIME MUSIC MISTRESS wanted, 
L, POR CLASS SINGING AND PIANO, 


Apply to Miss BANNISTER, St. Martin’s High School, 15 Charing Cross 
Road, W.C. 


oilege, 8.W. 








R 3s. 


Y A R EB EB 
WOMEN’S PAR’ IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Read 
“CAREERS ” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
resent openings fer elucated women. Price Is, 6d,; post-free Is. 91.—Central 


ureau for the Employ 


ment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


LECTURES, Kc, 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University § jeate for Seeondary ‘I raining. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the Lendou Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geogray!.y 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 gui Schotarships of froin 
£40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree ou entry. Lean fun’. 
Students may borrew sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years. 
Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL. 


\OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B,, M.P. Prineipais— 
A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXA NDER, "Vhe Statf consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, ineluding a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastie Institute, 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon, Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDPORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Studeuts 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymmastics in Colleges aul 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnasties ou the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiv- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 











| ye EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for 
Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. ©. G. 
Montefiore; Sec., Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For P tuses and informatiou 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


pag PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, LANCS, 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, MLA., receives 


pupils over 15 years of age, to prepare ior Universities, Army, Navy 
(special entry}, &c. Large moderna house, within 200 yards of Sea.—For Ilus 
trated Prospectue apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
EF eesees SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on ppplication to Mies MACRAE MOIR, 











Tel.: 7? Grayshett, 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION 
$4 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. sis.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSE?, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A, Graincrer Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hiru, M.A, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. . 
There is a special Department for Domestic Science and Housewifery, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 5. H. McCass 
Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineasa year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 

Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Laovieg Bebelasshlp., 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 

BOARDING HOUSES. 

Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 


Miss SCOTT, M.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses { Miss MOLYNEUX, M.A, 
Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres. 
Healthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas, 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding Schoolfor Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universiti-+s if req 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognall, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. 

ngua Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to 
health and the develop t of ch ter. Pu Cope for advanced 
examinations. Excellent results, Good en and field for es. References 
kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. 

















PHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION, DEC. 7th, 
Particulars from the BURSAR. 
L2ieuTON Par 





near READING, SCHOO L, 


The new Laboratories (Chemical, Physical and Biologi 
Museum attached) are now in use. Central Hall in Prom of eesti, "orking 
For full particulars apply to The HEAD-MASTER, 


PS WIOH 8S 0 HO OTL 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. Oxon. ° 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN NOVEMBER, 
Illustrated prospectus on application. 


Ww. A. FULLER, wia_ 
*? 


M R. 
THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX, 
PREPARES BOYS OF FROM l4 YEARS OF AGE FOR 
UNIVERSITY anv oruer Examinations, 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master 

C, H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy 

Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and ta : 

Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for bops 
under the age of 104, Junior for boys 10§ to 13, aud Senior 13-19. Each 

ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD Mastng 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School educa. 

tion, Highly qualified staff. Four leaving scholarships of £75 to Oxford, 

ine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat. 

house, &c, Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O0.T.C. Fees, £55, 
Entrance Scholarships July.—Apply, W. M. GRUNDY. M.A., Head-Master. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 


Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situa S40 fees 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for Naval 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1576). Motor 
from Maidstone, Complete modern school buildings and boarding-houses 
(1911). Separate house, &c., for Juniors. Situation ideal, 400 ft. above sea, with 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. W. W, 
HOLDGATE, M.A., or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, Westminster, 8.W, 





























Bardsley, Hon. Sec., C.M.S., and others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prosp 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years, Thorough general education, with great attention to health, 

Elder girls may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or ges. New 

Domestic Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey 
and Cricket. Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Private grounds of 12 acres, Sea and 
mountain air. Large staff of resident mistresses and visiting masters. Games, 
ugh express trains to Loudon and the North.— 


riding, swimming. Thro’ 
SOUTHWOLD. 


Principals: The Misses SALES. 
JT. FELIX SCHOOL, 

Temporary Address—THE HAYES, SWANWICK, DERBYSHIRE, 

Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX. 


OXHEY LANE, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to a. 
AUTUMN TERM ENDS DEC. 2lsr. Tele. ‘“*‘ Watford 616." 


C ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—“*PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 

Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. 

Principal—Miss H. T. NELLD, M.A, (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 

Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. UOsterberg).—Prospectus on application, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


EXHTLL-ON-SEA.—LADY (Hospital Sister) is forming 

the nucleus of a House and School for Boys 6—14 years of age, Anglo- 
Indian and others. Resident qualified Master. —~ oe meen or Army, 
Navy, and Public Schools. Entire charge if desired. erences and terms 
on application.—Box No. 755, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 


London, W.C, 
ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SOHOOL, 
CROSBY, near LIVERPOOL. 
Old Endowed School near the sea. Scholarships in the School and to the 
Universities. 
Tuition Fees £15 perannum, Boarding House. 
Apply Head-Master—H. CRADOCK-WATSON, M.A. 
N ILL HILL SCHOOL.—On December 2nd, 1915, the 
usual Examination will be held for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Two Wills’ Scholarships of the value of £35a year each will also be awarded 
if candidates of sufficient merit take the examination. Entries should be 
reccived not later than 27th November, 1915,—For particulars apply to the 
BURSAR, Mill Hill School, N. W. 


| OVER COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 
Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.—For further 
—-* apply to the Head-Master, W. 5S. LEE, M.A., or to the 


BURS 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNF, 
For details apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 

information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for 

this book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full 

illustrated description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dart- 

mouth.—(Publication Dept.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 
65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. 
¥. 5. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army and Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole 
School. Cadet Corns. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming- 
bath, &c, Exhibitions for Sons of Olticers and Clergy, 














WATFORD. 


are, 



































JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 


Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Playing 
Fields—Swimming Bath. Next term will begin Thursday, January 20th, 1916, 
Head-Master—C,. W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Coarse from 

— date. Excellent introductions siren bdheghens or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENOIES, 


GonooLs For BOYS awnp 
TUTORS for ARMY, UNIVERSITY, 
CIVIL SERVICE, and ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs, J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
pleased to AID PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of at ie 
spectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISH- 
ENTS which can be THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 
*Phone, write, or call. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Telephone 5053 Central. 


A SSistant MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 








GIRLS. 





essrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 

36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 

ap lications from qualified ladies who are lookin 

| Le ny 28 or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNE 
‘amilies. 


Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


HOICE OF SCHOOLS anv TUTORS 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel. : Regent 4926, 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 


CHOOLS, &.—Information and Advice as to choice of 

SCHOOLS, TUTORS, COACHES, &c. (in all ts) for BOYS or GIRLS 

sent gratis on application to The GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, 
and Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


TINHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—There 
area good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. P: tuses 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, d&c. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS.—Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay 
Packs, Massage, Breathing, edial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, 
nee ag in Air Chalets (HEATED IN WINTER WITHOUT openent, Scientific Non- 
Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods. Department for Delicate Children. 
Medical references.—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus with Testimonials. 


IDEAL AUTUMN AND WINTER HEALTH BESOBT. 
Riroso NATURE OURE HYDRO, HASTINGS. 
All Continental Nature Cure Treatments. 

New illustr. pr from M. t, Rrroso, St. Helen's Park, Hasting® 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massag¢ 
and Electricity. Besident Physician (M.D.). 


for posts as 
ES in Private 


invite 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been ially erected 

‘4 equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 

= Medical and Nursing treatment, Farmi and Gardening. 

tfards, Iawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, de.— Apply W. HAROLD 
@RISEWOOD. 2 Exch Street East, Liverpool. 

) ao aw . . . ° on 

BSIDENT PATIENIS.—Descriptive List (illustrated) 

of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS 

geut without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of 

ese and terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and 

Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2 

——7"" 

LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive.full value shovid apply to the actual 

cturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 














— by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Hist. 100 years, 
ZYOCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 


Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
P28. Supplied to the Royal Household. Harmless to pets, R.M. Barracks, 
i |“ Blattis has been very effective.” Tins, Is. 3d., 28. 3d., 4s, 6d.— 
KTH & PAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 








Cha’ 
HOWAKTH & PAIN, Sole Makers, ' ita 
UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
#0 licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent. 
paid since 1999.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


APPEALS. 
. oe NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (A:nany Memoriat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


Parnow: H.M. Tur Kine, 
Soldiers suffering from nerve injuries and shock are being treated. 


READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
gunuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 
Treasurer: THe Ean or Hanrzowsy. Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamirton,. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organuation). 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To e the p and safety 
ef the Country and the Empire, and improve the morat and 
physical condition of the peonle by bringing about the 
edoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

LIFE PAYMENTS, 

£2 «. %| 2s. 
Fon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 @ @| Members .., .1 ss we ve 1010 

ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon, Viee-Presidents ... ... 5 © ©] Associates, with Literature 
DD «. de. dm me. eee and Journal... .. .. «w @5 0 
The Subscription of Ladies nnd Members of the Territorial Force is at hal!- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 

ERANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 





a. 
0 





Offices: 72 VICTORIA ETREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


URGENT HELP 
is needed by 


THE WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 


IN ITS WORK FOR 
THE CHILDREN OF OUR LAND. 


THE NATION’S GREATEST ASSET. 
20,000 ALREADY RESCUED. 
4,600 NOW BEING MAINTAINED. 
Please scn@ a donation, large or small, 
to PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 
Ola Town Hall, Kennington Read, S.E. 
Cheques, &c., creased and payable to Waifs and Strays. 


FURNITURE For CASH. 


The best Stock of Purniture m London 
at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and Design, 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co, tt. 
238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


Messrs. Sotheran’s West-End House 
is now in Enlarged Premises at 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
Books, especially those on the 


War, Engravings and Autographs 
on View ; Valued for Probate; Sought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


OOKS.—Lord Leighton’s Life, Letters, and Work, 
vols., £1 15s.; Walter's History Ancient Pottery, 2 vols., 1905, £2 10x, ; 
Osear Wilde’s Works, édition de luxe, 14 vols., Zit ios; Works of Mrs, 
Aphbra Bebn, 6 vols., £3 3s.; another large-paper copy, £5 58; Burke's 
Extinct, Dormant, and Suspended Peeraces, 1831, £1 15s.; ‘Ticknor’s 
History of ish Literature, 3 vols., 1863, £1 1s.; G@ilfillan’s Edition 
of Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser, 5 vois., 1865, 10s. 6d.; Borrow’s 
Zineali, Gypsies of Spain, 2 vols., 1843, £1 Is.; Akerman’s Roman Coins, 

, 1834, 21 is. Send alsoforVatalogue, 100,000 Bargainsen hand. Mi you 
want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. The largest Dealer 
the Provinces.—Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 











ON THE VERGE OF GOUT. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF URIC ACID EXCESS. 






















to now may have never experienced the slightest twinge of it, yet all 
unknown to you the cause of all gouty suffering—uric acid—is being 
every moment manufactured in your system, in connexion with 
the natural tissue changes and decay unconsciously going on 
within every one of us every moment webreathe. “ But,” you will 
possibly say, “if that be so, how is it that I have never yet 
suffered from gout; that even now I can see no indication of its 
approach?” The question is a reasonable one, and the answer is 
simply that during youth and healthy early adult life the baneful 
uric acid, though forming steadily, is as constantly removed from 
the body by natural means before it can do any mischief. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF URIC ACID EXCESS, 


As we grow older the functional activity of the various organs 
naturally diminishes, but, failing to remember this important 
fact, we do not, as a rule, change our metheds of living. Indeed, 
the tendency then is to indulge more freely in the pleasure of the 
table, and to neglect necessary physical exercise, with the result 
that more work is thrown upon the stomach, liver, and kidneys 
than they can adequately accomplish, Over-formation of uric 
acid occurs, the liver fails to destroy, and the kidneys fail to 
filter out of the blood the accumulations, which necessarily 
remain in the system and are constantly added to, The acid in 
the blood is carried to every part of the body, exercising a poisonous 
influence wherever it goes, until finally the system becomes so 
thoroughly permeated with the health-destroying uric acid that 
what is known as the gouty habit is formed, rendering the 
individual liable at any moment to become the victim of a gouty 
outbreak. 

Exposure to damp, a chill, a slight blow, worry, over-study, 
mental excitement, are often quite sufficient to precipitate an 
attack. 

This attack may assume any one of a great variety of forms, 
It may appear as gouty rheumatism or lumbago; chalky, chronic, 
or rheumatic gout; sciatica or neuritis; gouty eczema; kidney 
stone or gravel, 

A SAFEGUARD AGAINST GOUT, 


You need never fear gouty invasion, no matter what your family 
history may have been, nor how confirmed the gouty habit may 
have become in your body, if you only provide yourself with the 
recognized safeguard, Bishop’s Varalettes. Im the early stages of 
gouty development a short course of Bishop’s Varalettes rapidly 
remedies the trouble by gotting rid of its cause. In the later 
chronie stages Bishop’s Varalettes are equally eflicacious, but a 
longer continuance of treatment is in such cases naturally 
necessary. ‘The result in either event is a gradual disappearance 
of alk pain, stiffness, swelling, tenderness, and inflammation as the 
hard, ordinarily unyielding uratic deposits, firm though they may 
be as cement, are bit by bit broken down under the disintegrating 
action of Bishop’s Varalettes. 

In the course of this process the urates, in consonance with 
unchangeable chemical laws, become converted into a harmless, 
easily soluble compound. There is no withstanding the logic of 
the Varalette method of remedying gout. It is the only method 
that has any real chance of success, and long continued practical 
experience has demonstrated the fact that Bishop's Varalettes are 
the one agent that can be relied upon at all times as a remedy 
for gouty suffering in all its various manifestations. ‘This fact 
is acknowledged by physicians who for years have prescribed 
Bishop’s Varalettes: and by many thousands of gouty sufferers 
all over the world who regard Bishop’s Varalettes as a veritable 
sheet anchor. 

No sufferer, however delicately constituted, need have any 
hesitancy in taking Bishop’s Varaiettes. Their absolute safety is 
assured. They have no depressing or lowering effects. They are 
composed purely and simply of well-tried. and proven uric acid 
solvents and eliminants. They do not contain any harmful drugs 
such as colchicum, the iodides, mercury, the salicylates, or potash. 
They are free absolutely from narcotics of any kind. 


A RELIABLE GOUT DIETARY GUIDE, 


The need for a reliable gout dietary guide is a long-felt one. 
The most conflicting opinions exist among gouty people as to 
what they may eat with safety and what is taboo, and as a natural 
consequence many sufferers subject themselves to unnecessary 
restrictions, and sometimes to absolute privations, in their desire 
to mitigate severity of attacks, or to prevent gouty onsets. 

The timely publication of a booklet covering the whole field of 
gouty diet will therefore be heartily welcomed by all concerned, 
the more so as a copy can be obtained post free on application to 
the sole makers of Bishop’s Varalettes, Alfred Bishop, Ltd., Manu- 
facturing Chemists’ (established 1857), 48 Spelman Street, 
London, N.E. In this brochure classified lists of uric-acid-free 
and gout-provoking foods and drinks are set out in detail, so that 
a varied selection of palatable, nourishing, and dainty dishes may 
be daily made without difficulty. Please ask for Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are supplied in vials at ls., 2s., and Ss, 

25 days’ treatment); or may be had direct from the sole makers 
post free for 1s, 3d., 2s. 4d., or 5s. 4d, 


There may never have been gout in your family, you yourself up 
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Where to buy Lotus 


COUNTRY gentleman admires Lotus 
boots immensely — from advertise- 
ments. Yet he does not know where 

to buy them. 

Next time he or any other country gentle- 
man visits his nearest town, he should look 
out for the best boot-shop. ‘Ten to one he 
will see Saxe-blue tickets in its window and 
know it for a Lotus agency. 


Lotus 


Letters: Lotus Limited, Stafford, 
Makers of Lotus and Delta Shoes, Agents everywhere. 
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PLAYER'S 
NAVY 


MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS 
White Label. Mild and Medium 


D. D. 


Per Per 
oz. oz. 


For Wounded British Soldiers 

and Sailors in Military Hospitals 

at Home and for the Front at 
Duty Free Prices. 


Terms on application to 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Ps7s 











Issued by Tne Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland) Ltd. 
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How it can be restored by suitable food. 


Good health largely depends upon having a sound digestion, 
In the treatment of digestive disorders it is recognized that 
a prime factor is the ‘adoption of a suitable diet. In such 
cases, the best food is one which, while presenting the 
requisite complete food constituents in acceptable form, does 
not place too great a tax on the impaired digestion, and yey 
provides for the stimulation and strengtheniog of the 
weakened digestive powers. 


A Unique and Complete Food. 


Invalids, Dyspeptics and the Aged 


The ‘Alflenburys’ Diet embodies the required essentials in supreme degree. 
{t is a preparation of pure, rich, full-cream milk and whole wheat, 
manufactured with scrupulous care by a special process, during which 
the ingredients are partially pre-digested. Easy of assimilation it ensures 
complete nutrition where digestion is at fault and rapidly restores the 
impoverished system. The Allenburys’ Diet is of exceptiona! value in 
relieving the fasemaia and dther undesirable effects that result from 
gastric pry Taken last thing at night it soothes the nerves and 

t uiet refreshing sleep and digestive rest. The ‘Allenbury? 
Diet is a in the leading Kespltals and Marsiag Homes, aad * 
of the greatest value for feeding our Wounded and invalid Soldiers 
and Sallors. It is quite distinct from the well-known ‘Allenburys’ 
Foods for Iniants, and has for long enjoydd the recommendation of the 

Medical Professien. 


em@ A Large Sample sent Free on request. «= 
@as™ In tins at 1/6,3/- and 6/- @as™ Made immediately by 

each of all Chemists. edding boiling water only 
065 : Coperiglt, 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 


37, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 





























Interesting booklet telling “‘why,"’ sent post free 
on application to J. & J. Colman, Ltd., London, and 
Carrow Works, Norwich. 
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THE CHURCH ARMY'S 
ANNUAL SALE OF WORK 


will be held in the 
PORTMAN ROOMS, BAKER STREET, W., 


On TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY next, 
23rd and 24th November, 


In aid of the Church’s work among the respectable Destitute, the 
Outeast, and the Criminal; also the Chureh Army’s Recreation 
Hats, &c., for the troops at Home, in Flanders, Malta, and Egypt, 
and near Gallipoli; Hospital in North France; Ambulanees and 
Kitchen Car at the Front; and other special War Work; and 


DISTRESS IN FRANCE AND RUSSIA. 


TO BE OPENED EACH DAY AT 2.30 p.w.— 
On Tuesday by the DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND, and 
On Wednesday by LADY HOLFORD. 





Please come to the Sale yourself, and bring your friends. If 
you are unable to be present, please send a contribution to swell 
the takings. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays’, aje Church Army,” payable to 


Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon, Chief Secretary, Headquarters, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 


Indian Muslim Soldiers’ Widows 
and Orphans War Fund. 


Under the Distinguished Patronage of 


SPECTATOR. 





Tox Mosr Hon. Marquis axp Man- 
cHiovess oy CREWE. 

Tae Rr. Hoy. ruz Lorp Mayor or 
Loypow anv rus Lapr Maroress. 

Her Grace rue Ducness or Miat- 
BOROUGH. 

Mas, H. H. Asquirn. 

Tus Rr. Hoy. A. J. Batroun, P.C. 

Tue Rr. How, Austen CaamMBeRLaIN, 
P.C., anD Mas. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Tue kr. hos. D. Liorp Groner, 


Mis Excettency tac Japawrse 
AmBassapor anpD Mapvame Inoure. 

His Hieuness Aca Sia Svuiran 
MounamMap Saag, Aca Kwan, 

Tue Rr. Hoy. Lonp Reaprne (Lord 
Chief Justice). 

Tue Rt. Hon. rae Earn Curzon, 

Tue Rr. Hox. Lonp Lamixeron anD 
Lavy Laminetox, 





Tue Rr. Hon. ror Exnt Cromer. 
The Baroness Cepersrnom (Mme. 
Adelina Patti). 
Lapy CoLLey. 
Tue Rr. Hoy, Lonp Heaprer. 
Tuer Sr. How. Sir J. Wesr Rioeewar. 
LEopoLp pe Roruscai.y, Esq. 
Tue Ear or Ronatpsuar, M.P. 
Tuas Hoy. Avarer Hexserr, M.P, 
Sre FPeax« Camene.. Gates, 
Srm Danie, Macerywon Hamitron, 
Lawrence Curris, Esq. 
Jouws Potiex, Esq., LL.D. 
Tuomas Jewett Bewverr, 
C.LE. 
Srx Arunper Tacs ARuNpEL, 
Lr.-Con. Sin Davin Barr, 
8. 8. Taonsuey, Ese. 
Sr Witiiam Oveys CLark, 
Sie James Witson. 
&e., &e., de. 


Es@., 





“Let the rich man give according to his riches, and the poor 
man that which he hath.” 
Five Reasons Why You Should Help this Fund :— 


BECAUSE, East though East, and West though West, the twain 


joined hands in death. 


BECAUSE these Muslim Indian Soldiers left a warm Indian 
climate to suffer the rigours of a European winter campaign. 


BECAUSE, although Muslim, they placed their British citizen- 
ship foremost and fought for the solidarity of the Christian 


British Empire. 


BECAUSE YOU cannot permit the Widows and Orphans of 
those who have gallantly fallen to suffer. 

BECAUSE “Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends.” 








Cheques and Postal Orders, payable “Indian Muslim Soldiers’ Widows and 
hans War Fund,” and crossed “London City and Midland Bank,” Law 
Courts Branch, and forwarded to the Hon. Secretary, DUSE MOHAMED, 158 
Fleet Street, E.C., to whom alt communications should be addressed, 
THE HON. RAJAH SIR MOHAMED ALI MOHAMED 
hos undertaken the distribution of the Pund in India through a Conmmittee he 
is organising for the purpose, 
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THE FRENCH WOUNDED 
EMERGENCY FUND. 


——___=s 


President; THE MARCHIONESS OF LINLITHGOW,. 
ALBERT GRAY, Esq., K.C. 


—= 


Chairman : 


The FRENCH WOUNDED EMERGENCY FUND is designed 
to bring the goodwill of England and the United States into direct 
contact with the wounded in the French War Hospitals. 


How valued is such assistance may be seen from this letter recently 
received :— 


“We desire to thank the Fund most deeply for all it has given us for 
our Soldiers. You have sent us all the things that we have been needing 
130 


for a long time, and I cannot tell you how glad we are... . 1 
glad that you have extended your work to this region. It is ordered that 
20,000 more beds must be prepared in it without delay.” 


The Fund has recently despatched upwards of 140 bales of 
Hospital requisites to France in a single week. Support in kind as 
well as in money is urgently required for the continuance of the 
work, an extension of which to the French War Hospitals in the 
Balkans has been officially suggested to the Fund. 


Cheques should be drawn to Order of the Hon. Treasurer— 


THE HONBLE. CYRIL RUSSELL. 


Country correspondents are invited to ask for the address of the 


nearest Local or County Secretary. The personal assistance of 


ladies, whether in London or the Country, will be very welcome. 
All communications should be addressed to The Hon. Secretory, 
MISS E. WYLD, at 


34 LOWNDES SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 
Telephone Victoria 1724. 


Tee: 


sim: WANTED 


ONE MILLION SHILLINGS 
THE 
Sailors’& Soldiers’ Tobacco Fund 


Vice-Presidents {Rt Hon. Sie EDWARD CARSON, K.C., MP = 
tee-l resco’? 1 Re Hon. Sir RENNELL RODD, G.C.MG., & 


Mn 
MT 


TTT 


WOLTALUETUGEL 


| 
Hil 


is making a special effort to provide 


A XMAS GIFT 


of Tobacco to the Troops at the Front, including those in 


il 


' 


SUH 


landers, the Mediterranean Expeditionary Force, the 
Persian Gulf, and Africa. le each 
man with half a pound of good medium smoking mixture 


WILL YOU SENDus a FEW SHILLINGS? 


From the thousands of postcards received from the Front, 


it is apparent there is no hixury appreciated so much as 


itl 


One shilling will provic 


HULU PLO LOH EA LOG LOO LO LOE MOMEM TULUM TIO ETT TT TT 


' 
i 


a gift of tobacco. We enclose a postcard addressed 
to the donor in every parcel we deepatch. Subscribe 


and receive a word of thanks direct from the firing line. 
Contributions will be gratefully received by 


Hon. Treasurer, 


ROY HORNIMAN, Esaq., 
Room 201, Central House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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Orders can now be booked. 


MAXIMS 


OF THE 


LATE BISHOP KING. 


—— 








‘T HREE-HUNDRED-AND-SIXTY-SIX quota- 
tions of Bishop King will shortly be published 
in the form of a Block Kalendar for 1916. 


They have been carefully compiled from hitherto 
unpublished Letters, Speeches, and Sermons, and are 
arranged to follow the course of the Church’s Year. 


It will be artistically produced, with the Diocesan 
Arms and the portrait of the late Bishop, and will 
make an Ideal Xmas Gift. 


Each Kalendar will be enclosed in a cardboard 
box, upon which will be a reproduction of the new 
Memorial recently erected in Lincoln Cathedral, 


Price One Shilling Net. 
Postage 3d. extra, 


PUBLISHING DAY: NOVEMBER 22ND, 
Obtainable from 


Branches in Town and Country. 


1915. 





Issued by Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd. Head Offices: Nottingham, 


Fits the Uniform Pocket 


Length when closed 44 inches. 


The Onoto never leaks in any 
position. You send it out to your 
friend at the Front full of ink ready 
for immediate use. 

The Onoto needs no filler; it fills 
itself from any ink supply, and cleans 
the nib while filling, 

The Military-size Onoto Pen is just 
the right size for a soldier’s pocket. 





























A WORD TO THE WISE. 


Everybody's task nowadays is to try and keep expen- 
diture normal with prices above the normal. 
It is a rare and refreshing experience to find an article 


of food whick has not increased in price since the outbreak 
of War. 7 


St. Ivel Lactic Cheese are still sold at the old price of 
6d, each, and the greatly increased demand proves its 
value in these hard times, 

The price, however, is not the only advantage, as St. 
Ivel Lactic Cheese replaces expensive foods such as meat 
or fish, and is much more nourishing. 


Eat plenty of it—your food will cost less, and your 
health will benefit. 


This is wise economy. 











WILLIAMS « NORGATE'’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


FIRST LARGE EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED, 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
By ARTHUR KEITH, M.D., F.R.S. With 189 Illustrations, 
Medium 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“Dr. Keith’s work is so admirably arranged, and is written with 
so much animation as well as learning, that his pursuit of the ty, 
of primitive man has the fascination of a romance. It ig 
abundantly and aptly illustrated.” —Times. 








CITIES IN EVOLUTION. 
An Introduction to the Town Planning Movement and to the 
Study of Civics. By PATRICK GEDDES. With 59 Iilus. 
trations and Plans. La. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“It advocates new and more thoroughgoing methods of survey 
ing both town and country. The work is everywhere singularly 
alert and enlightening.” —Scotsman, 


THE BRITISH COAL-TAR 
INDUSTRY. Its Origin, Development. ang 
Decline. Edited by Prof. WALTER M. GARDNER 
M.Sc., F.LC. With Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 10s. 6d. net 

“A very timely and useful publication. Even the general reader 


will find the volume a significant message well worth perusal.” 
— Yorkshire Observer. 


A THOUSAND YEARS of RUSSIAN 
HISTORY. By SONIA E. HOWE, With Coloured Frontis- 
piece, 12 Photogravures, numerous other Illustrations, and 
8 Maps. Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. not. 

“We can recommend the volume as an excellent, careful, and 
well-written history of a great nation.”—Daily Telegraph. 


ITALIAN LEADERS OF TO-DAY. 
By HELEN ZIMMERN, Author of “ Italy of the Italians,” 
&c. With 7 Portraits. Crown 8vo, Ss, net. 
“Valuable light is thrown on the personalities and aims of 
present-day Italian statesmen.”—Evening Standard, 


_— 



















Two New Volumes by L. COPE CORNFORD, Author of 
** ECHOES OF THE FLEET.” 


THE LORD HIGH ADMIRAL AND 
OTHERS. In Coloured Pictorial Wrapper. Crown 8v0, 
Paper Boards, 2s, net; Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

“Tells of sailormen in war-time. There are also stories which 
take you back to the days before the war.”—Morning Post. 


WITH THE GRAND FLEET. 


By L. COPE CORNFORD, and a Message from Admiral 
LORD CHARLES BERESFORD. In Pictorial Cover, 
Feap. 8vo, 6d. net. (Just out. 


HOME UNIVERSITY 


LIBRARY 


“THAT MINE OF KNOWLEDGE” 


TWO NEW VOLUMES 
Now Ready. 


Poland. (With Maps.) By Professor W. ALISON 

PHILLIPS. 

The terrible vicissitudes endured by Poland are ably set forth 
in this vivid narrative. We are told how Poland has reached the 
apotheosis of such a struggle as has no parallel in the history of 
any other country. 

106. Political Thought in England; The Utili- 
tarians from Bentham to J. &. Mill. by 
W. L. DAVIDSON, M.A., LL.D. 

Utilitarianism stands for interest in the welfare of mankind 
wedded to practical efforts to ameliorate the conditions of human 
life on rational principles and to raise the masses through effective 
State legislation. 


Cloth, 1s, net. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, 








105. 


Leather, 28. 6d. net. 
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CONSTABLE 


READY TO-DAY AT ALL LiBRARIES 


DAY BY DAY ‘= RUSSIAN ARMY |. 


THE 
7s. 6d. net. By BERNARD PARES 7s. Gd. net. 


Official British Observer with the Russian Armies in the Field 


A HILLTOP ON THE MARNE 


4s.6d.nct. By MILDRED ALDRICH 4s. 6d. net. 


Astirring narrative of the experiences of a lady resident 
pear Meaux during the Retreat from Mons and the Battle 


of the Marne. 


ATTILA AND THE HUNS. 
By Edward Hutton. 


THE NORTH-WEST AMAZONS. 

By Thomas Whiffen. 
THE SWEET-SCENTED NAME. 

By Fedor Sologub. 4s. Gd. net. 
THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF HENRY RYECROFT (17). 
Booklovers’ Edition. 














6s. net. 


12s. 6d. net. 


By Ceorge Cissing. 4s. Gd. net. 
WAR AND CHRISTIANITY (2). 
By Viadimir Solovyof. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE FIELD OF HONOUR. 
By H. Fielding-Hall. 3s. 6d. net. 
TROUBLED TRANTON. 
By W. E. Norris. 6s. 
CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 10 ORANCE STREET LONDON W.C. 


LiFe. 


6th Edition. THE ‘BOOK or vicorous 


ARS VIVENDI 


“So sane and inspiriting.’’— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Exceedingly useful work.’’—Liverpool Courier. 

“Containing practical advice on development of mind and body,”—The Times. 
Of all Booksellers, or 2s. 4d. from 

on, AREAS, _HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LONDON, _B.C. 


2s. net, 


B 
ARTHUR LOVELL 


xOTICE.— The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published hal/- sable from 
January to June, and from July te December, on the third Saturday in January 
and July. Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Buckseller ov Newsagent, or from the Ofice, at Is. 6@. each, By post, 1s. 94. 


SPECTATOR. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW “BOOKS. 


By Rudyard Kipling. | 
France at War. 6a. net. 


The Caliphs’ Last Heritage. 


History of the Turkish Empire. By Lt.-Col. 
SYKES, Bart. M.P. With Ifustrations and Maps. 
20s. net. 

Sin Tuomas Hotpice in Land and Water:—"Sir Mark Sykes possesses 
such a charmingly easy literary style that this lomg-exteuded human drama 
becomes almost faseimating . . . a most interesting and valuable work, 
especially appropriate to the present march of events. It is sure of a wile 
circulation.’ 


16mo, sewed. 





A Short 
Sir MARK 


Svo. 


EIGHTEENTH THOUSAND. 


Ordeal by Battle. sy rv. s. onrver. 


6s. net. 


Svo, 


DEAN ‘HE NSON’S NEW VOLUME. 


War-Time Sermons. py u. 
HENSON, D.D., Dean oI Durham. Crown 8vo. 


The Faith and the War. A Series 


of Essays by Members of the Churchmen’s Union and Others 
on the Religious Diiliculties aroused by the Present Condition 
of the World. Edited by FP. J. FOAKES-JACKSON, D.D. 
Ss. net. 


The Contributors include:—H. Heusley Henson (Dean of 
Durham), William Ralph Inge (Dean of St. Paul’s), F. J. Foakes- 
Jackson, D.D. (Editor), Percy Gardner, F.B.A. (President of tho 
Churchmen’s Union), M. G. Glazebrook (Chairman of the Council 
of the Churechmen’s Union), Alice Gardner, Hastings Rashdal), 
P.B.A., Alfred Edward Taylor, F.B.A., E. A. Burroughs, and Cyril 
Ww illiam Emmet. 


I Pose. | By STELLA BENSON. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
*,* In the form of a story this first book of a new writer is an 
amusing medley of wit, wisdom, and whimetenlity. 


The Annual of the British School 


at Athens. wo. xx. Session 1913-1914. With 
Eleven Plates. Crown 4to, 21s. net. 


Contents :—Exeavations of Plati in Lasithi, Crete. Dy 
R. M. Dawkins.—The Tsakonian Dialect, I. By C. A. Seutt. 
Modern Greek Carols in Honour of Saint Basil. By W. k. 
Paton and W. R.. Halliday.—Note on the ents of 
the Gypsy Carol. By W. R. Halliday—Thevet’s Grand 
Insulaire and his Travels in the Levant.—Dieudonné 
de Gozon and the Dragon of Rhodes.—The ‘Tomb 4 Ss. 
Polyearp’ and the Topography of Ancient Sm 
Ambiguous Sanctuaries and Bektashi Propaganda. ay 
F. W sluck.—Note on Haidar, Khodja Achmet, Karadja 
Achmet.—The Mounds of Macedonia. By A. J. B. W 


HENSLEY 
4s. 6d. net. 

















MACMILLAN & co., LTD., LONDON. 





MEDOC. 








VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Dosen. THE UNION BANK OF Author of Author of 

Pure BORDEAUL, an execs 2 AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. “Downward.” Gg. | “The Uncounted 

light Dinner Wine. The quality Established 1837, Incorporated 1880. Cost.” 

of this wine will befoundequalto 14/6 8/3 Authorised and Issued Capital, 26,000,000, The 

— ‘eenally sold at mueb higher 6s 

Paid-up Capital, 22,000,000. Reserve ° 
ST. ESTEPHE. sine eters: Nes | Honey of 
rve Liabikty roprietors........£4,000, 

Superior DINNER WINE, oldin . > ann 00a y The 

bottic. On comparison it will be Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,960,000 

county ‘sola ‘of higher’ peloen HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. Romance 

appreciation this wine mectsa DRAPTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches ; fi $s 4] 

with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of | Being the tragic love 

ing pbumber of customers it pro- New land, story of a Publisher's 

cures us in London and the TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, Wife. the Earth 

Seay ay BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. MAUD 

who like pure Bordeanx wine. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on : 
2 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Prats Delivered Carriage | terms which may be ascertained on application. CHURTON BRABY, MARY GAUNT, 


Paid toany aes | Station, including Cases and Bois. 
Trial Orders of 1 Dezen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid. 

All who know these wives tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
___ MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street 


TAIRS and _ DOWNSTAIRS 


‘he COUNCIL of the the METROPOLITAN 4380. 
= yea for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 


Yer to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprited yY permission)from the Cornhill M. Magazine, 


free on recei ~ two — eo 
Lge the rate of _ apie Slot om to the 
8E CRETARY ay te fice, “Bon —— > ion 
Vauxhall Bri ge Road, Victoria, S.W. a to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Punds of 
the Association should oe 
BARCLAY and CO. 1 Pall Mall Eons a ° 








| 








DIABETES 


Write for Samples and Booklet and enclose 6d, stamps 
jor postage. 
CHELTINE FOODS CO., 
CHELTENHAM. 


FLOUR, BISCUITS, BREAD, FOOD, ETC. 
Highly Reeommended by Medical Profession, 





Cheques and Money Orders payable te 
Atrrep Everson. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, te ALyRED Everson, of I Wellington 
Btreet. Business Letters should be addressed 
to Tue Puptisuer, “Spectator” Ofice, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








My Childhood *,o203. 0." 


By PIERRE LOTI 
7a. 6d. vx 


Jerusalem 


* Please send for New IMlustrated Catalogue 
of Gift Books. 


T. WERNER LAURIE, 


Street, 


LTD., 


8 Essex London, W.C. 
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Mr. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS 
MY YEAR OF THE WAR. 


Including an account of Experiences with the 
troops in France and the record of a visit to 
the Grand Fleet. By FREDERICK PALMER, 
the only accredited American Correspondent 
at the British Front. 6s. net, 


THE NEW EMPIRE PARTNERSHIP. 


— Bem $5 HURD and ARCHIBALD HURD. 
This book indicates the character of the oppor- 





tunity now offered to the British peoples of 


becoming partners in matters of defence, by sea 
and by land, in business, and in Imperial and 
foreign relations. 6s. net. 


ELEFTHERIOS VENIZELOS. 


By Dr. C. KEROFILAS. With an Introduction 
by M. TAKE JONESCO, former President of 
the Council of Roumania. 
the life and distinguished career of the late 
Prime Minister of Greece written by one who has 
known him intimately and travelled with him 
on diplomatic missions. 3s. 6d, net. 


WITH THE TURKISH ARMY IN 
THE CRIMEA AND ASIA MINOR. 


A Personal Narrative. By THOMAS BUZZARD, 
M.D. With Map and Illustrations. ros. 6d. net. 


CHRISTOPHER MONCK, DUKE OF 
ALBEMARLE. 


By ESTELLE FRANCES WARD. With Por- 
traits. A most paren tr ew Srna of a remarkable 
personage and period of history. 12s. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE COLD COAST 
AND ASHANTI 


From the Earliest Times to the Beginning of the 
Twentieth Century. By W. W. CLARIDGE, 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Senior Medical Officer, West 
African Medical Staff. With an Introduction by 
Sir HUGH CLIFFORD, K.C.M.G. Two Volumes. 
With Maps. Medium 8vo. 36s. net, 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


OCTOBER. 6s. 
Moperw Austria, By the Earl of 





Greek Porrry ty Enciise Verse, 


By T. E. Page. Cromer. 
ITALY AND THE ADRIATIC. Some Booxs on Toe War. By John 
Tur Trustees’ Rerort OF THE Bailey. 

\g a » ‘ 

— Gessant, Sy Sehest © EXcHANGE AND THE American Loan, 
Ixes pe Castro, By Mrs. B. E. C, InpusTRIAL-ScienTIFIC RESEARCH, 


By T. Ll. Humbertstone. 

ALLENS, WEDGWwoops, anp Darwixs, 
By Humphry Ward. 

Nationa SERVICE. 

Tur Procress or tHe War: 


Dugdale. 

Frencu Ipeattsm and Tom War. By 
William Morton Fullerton. 
Tus War anv THE Ports. By 

Lascelles Abercrombie. 
Tue Treatment or Enemy ALIeNs, 








Cuarces Fox. By Basil Williams. 1. By Land. By Col. Blood, 
Germasy’s Foop Surrtr. By Prof. p.s.c. (With eee 
W. J. Ashley, 2. At Sea. By Archibald Hurd, 
LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 





Price Twopence. Post Free 3d. 
One Dozen, post free, 1/9, 


THE GREAT WAR 
AND 
THE SECRET ENEMIES 
IN OUR MIDST. 
By VIGILANT, 


ROBERT BANKS & SON, 
Racquet Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 





WAR TIME ANXIETIES. 
HOURS OF LULL AND MERRIMENT., 
See Volumes by AUSTEN SOMERS in 


TrHe COMEDY series 


GENTLEMAN LIMITED; Mr. COBBLES’S MAJORITY, and other Stories. 1/- net. 
The STRUGGLE for EXISTENCE : Mr. SHERBRASS'S FORM OF IT, and other Stories. 1/- met. 


£IA4PKIN, MABSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD, 


A full account of 





Mr. Edward Arnold's New Books. 


MR. FORREST REID’S NEW NOVEL, 


By FORREST REID, Author of “ Following Darkness,” 1 
Bracknels,” &. 6S 4 
Srectator.— Mr, Forrest Reid claims our attention, not for the first ti 
as a writer of fiction which both in manner and matter is far removed from the 
poo a run, At the Door of the Gate isan interesting, even an engrossing, 
story, 











JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE CAPTURE OF 
DE WET 


including a brief account of the Conquest 
of German South-West Africa. 


By P. J. SAMPSON. 
With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


WITH OUR ARMY 
IN FLANDERS 


By G. VALENTINE WILLIAMS. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Dar.y Mau..—* This book isno mere compilation of the day-to-day dispatches 
from Mr. Williams, but a complete study of the army at work and at play, 
touched by many a scene of pathos, enlivened by many a page of vivacious 
cpesteta, and marked throughout by keen study of all the phases and problems 
of the war.”’ 

Oxsserver.— There are two qualities valued in a war-book—the power to 
create a real sense of intimacy with the Front, and the suggestion of some 
fresh ideas concerning the great determining factors of the drama. Mr. 
Williams serves his readers well in both respects. His narratives of fighting 
are descriptions in the true sense, and not merely neutral diagrams.” 








SECOND IMPRESSION. 


A SURGEON IN KHAKI 


By A. A. MARTIN, M_.D., F.R.C.S. 
With Illustrations from the Author’s Photographs. 10s. 6d. net 


Grarxic,—" A superlatively interesting book.”’ 





New Light on the famous Pheonix Park Conspiracy. 


Reminiscences of John Adye 
Curran, KC. 10s. 6d. net. 


Tue Times.—‘*The main purpose of Judge Curran has been, as he avows, 
to tell the true story, known only to himself in full, of the investigatious inte 
the aims and deeds of the hideous Invincible Conspiracy which culminated iu 
the assassination of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. T. H. Burke on 
May 6, 1882. With sucha story to tell, hideous and ghastly as it is, Judge 
Curran is assured of a wide circle of readers for his book. For the rest, the 
Judge’s more general reminiscences are genial and entertaining.”’ 


Thirty-five Years in the New 
Forest. By the Hon. GERALD LASCELLES. Ilus- 
trated. 12s. 6d. net. 

Mornine Post.— The charm of the book arises from the fact that the 
author has been in complete accord with his environment and the wood 
spirit, which he expresses happily throughout the book, together with an 
energetic and observant individuality, and a whole-hearted love of outdoor 
life.” 


Hill Birds of Scotland. sy sero 
GORDON. Illustrated from the Author’s Photographs. 
12s. 6d. net. 

IttustRatED Lonpon News.—* It is likely that Mr. Gordon's book will take 
rank among the few modern works that deal with Scotland’s birds and are 
indispensable to students of bird life. He writes from persoual observation of 
the closest and most intimate kind, he has taken some striking photographs, 
and for the bird-lover there is interest on well-nigh every page." 


God and Freedom in Human Ex- 


perience. A Study in Degrees of Reality. By the Right 
Rev. C. F. D'ARCY, D.D., Bishop of Down. 10s. 6d. net. 
Cuavrcu or Inevanp Gazetre.—* This book will be received with much 


acceptance by readers of philosophy. Such books as thisare true handmaids 
to theology ; and deserve to be received with gratitude by the thoughtful aod 


philosophic readers of the Church,” 
Human immortality and Pre- 


existence. By Dr. J. E. McTAGGART, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 28. 6d. net. 

Westminster Gazerre.— We cannot give in detail the very subtle argt- 
ments which lead Mr. McTaggart to reject the purely ethical arguments for 
immortality after one mortal life and to hold it improbable that death isa 
unique event in theexistence of an individual if he is not extinguished by 
death. Many lives and many deaths he considers to be the least improbable, of 
the alternatives, assuming, as he does assume, that the self survives death. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, London: 41 & 43 Maddox St., W.- 
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There is a book here for YOU: 


EPISTLES FROM 
DEEP SEAS 


By J. E. PATTERSON, 


Author of “Sea Pie,” “My Vagabondage,” Xc. 
10s. 6d. net. 
In response to the call of eritics and readers, 
Mr. Patterson has here prepared “another 
kettle of ‘Sea Pie.” It shows the daily life on 
a fine “ wind-jammer”—work and play, humour 
and tragedy; with many illuminating side- 
lights on sailors’ chests, anchors, ships’ per- 
sonalities, Phoenician seamen, life afloat and 
ashore, the Devil in nautical affairs, &c, 


THE WONDERS OF 
ANIMAL LIFE 


By W. S. BERRIDGE, F.Z.S, 


With over 100 Photographs by the Author. 
6s. net. 
This book will keenly interest both young and 
old, and will be enjoyed by all lovers of Natural 
History. The author describes the life, habits, 
and peculiarities of many animals, birds, and 
reptiles which hitherto we have only known by 
name, and many rare and almost extinet forms 


of life are included. 
FESTIVALS, HOLY 


DAYS, ann SAINTS’ 


DAYS By ETHEL URLIN, 


Author of “Daneing: Ancient and Modern,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations from Old Masters. 

3s. 6d. net. 
An interesting and instructive account of the 
likely origin (whether Christian or Pagan) of 
the various customs and traditions connected 
with each day. 








‘“‘Emphatically a 
book of the hour.’’ 


—Sunpay Times. 


BALKAN 


ON 


LIGHT THE 
DARKNESS 
By CRAWFURD PRICE. 


Cloth, 18. net, 

“To read this book carefully is to begin to 

understand the Balkan peoples. When one has 

pat the volume down one feels that one bas 

been introduced to a new subject altogether. 

Mr. Prive really does know his subject 
thoroughly.’ *—Sunday Times, 


THE ASPIRATIONS 
OF BULGARIA 


Translated from the Serbian of BALKANICUS. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


“The value of the present work is inestimable 

provides an insight into Balkan politics 
which is indispensable to a clear analysis of the 
present complex situation.” — Everyman. 


To be had from ali Booksellers. 
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MEDICI 


CHRISTMAS CARDS, CALENDARS, 
and the new Series of Riccardi Booklets 


“MEMORABILIA” 


are designed not only for the literary and 
artistic, but for all who wish to escape 
from the commonplace in their Christmas 
gifts. The fact that many of the leading 
Booksellers stock Medici Cards AND 
NO OTHERS speaks for itself. There 
are over 100 varieties ranging in price 
from 2d. to 2s. All are of British 
Manufacturee MEDICI QUALITY and 
ORIGIN are assured only when each card 
bears The Society’s registered trade-mark 
with the words “ Engraved and Printed 
in England.” 


Full lists of the series post free, or with specimen card, 6d. 





THE MEDICI SOCIETY LD., 
7 Grafton Street, London, W., & 63 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
, 
MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL. By Charles Dickens. 
lilustrated in Colour by Arthur Rackham. 6s. net. 
Also a large paper edition, limited to 500 copies for the British 


Empire, numbered and signed by the Artist. Medium dlo, plales 
mounted, Bound in vellum. Price £2 2s. net. 


GRANDMOTHER’S FAIRY TALES. 


From the French of Charles Robert Dumas by Pia Hewlett, 
and Illustrated in Colour by Maurice Lalau. 6s. net. 


THE KAISER’S GARLAND. War Cartoons 


Black and White. By Edmund J. Sullivan. 6s. net. 


JAVA: Past and Present. py Donald Campbell. 
Illustrated from a varied and beautiful collection of Photo- 
graphs. 2vols. 36s. net. 


A WOMAN IN THE SAHARA. 3y tielen . 


Gordon. With many Illustrations. 6s. net. 
“ Certainly ought not to be missed—her vivid method of putting into words 
what she saw during her journeyings makes her bvok a very readable one. 


<a Daily Mait. 
Books about the World War. 
THE SOUL OF THE WAR. By Philip Gibbs. 4th Edition. 
7s. 6d. net. 
GERMANY’S VIOLATIONS OF THE LAWS OF WAR. 


EOP under the auspices of the Prench Government. Translated 
. 0. P. Bland, With many documents in facsimile. 5s. net. 


WITH ‘MY REGIMENT. From the Aisne to La Bassée. By 
“ Platoon Commander.”” Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. net. Vivid pictures of the 
campaign from the first fightiug on the Aisne to the taking of La Bassce. 


-New Fiction. 6s. each.——————— 
BEGGARS QN HORSEBACK F. Tennyson Jesse 





im 








OF HUMAN BONDAGE W. S. Maugham 
THE FREELANDS John Galsworthy 
Richard Dehan 


OFF SANDY HOOK 
OLD DELABOLE 

1HE BOTTLE-FILLERS 
MUSLIN 

THE LITTLE ILIAD 
THE LATER LIFE 
CARFRAE’S COMEDY 


Eden Phillpotts 
Edward Noble 
George Moore 
Maurice Hewlett 
Louis Couperus 
Gladys Parrish 


THE IMMORTAL GYMNASTS Marie Cher 
THE S.S. GLORY (3s. 6d. net) Frederick Niven 
THE INSULTED AND INJURED (3s. 6d. net) Dostoevsky 


————Complete Illustrated Au‘umn List on Application.— 





SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd, 





WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 
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SOME RECENT “R.T.S.” BOOKs, 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY HAS ACQUIRED THE SOLE RIGHT oF 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE COLONIES or 


Young’s Analytical Concordance 
to the Bible 


AND HAS PREPARED A RE-ISSUE IN AN IMPROVED FORM (Ready shortly), 


Tt is no exaggeration to say that Dr. Young’s Analytical Concordance to the Bible, the eighth large 1m. 
pression of the seventh edition of which is about to be issued by The Religious Tract Society, is a work withou 
a rival in usefulness and intrinsic worth. To the Bible student, be he college-man or Sunday School teacher, Open- 
air speaker or Doctor of Divinity, literary man or learned professor, the Analytical is neither beneath his noticg 
nor above his comprehension. This new and revised issue meets many wants, it being indeed a veritable Biblical 
library in one volume. The following Six Editions will be issued :— 

STANDARD EDITION.—(2} ins.thick. Weight 7 lbs.) No. 1, Cloth Gilt,15s. net. No. 2, Half Morocco Gilt, Qis, net 
(Inland Postage, 1s. each extra.) 

OXFORD INDIA PAPER EDITION.—(1} ins. thick. Weight + Ibs.) This Edition, owing to its portability and 
lightness in weight, will be found very suitable for Missionaries, No, 3, Cloth Gilt, 21s, net. No. 4, Whole Persian Gijt, 
28s. net. (Inland Postage, 8d. each extra.) 

STANDARD EDITION ILLUSTRATED. --(23 ins. thick, Weight 8} lbs.) Forming one Large Handsome Volume 
and a most suitable gift for Presentation to Clergymen, Ministers, and other Christian Workers. It contains the follow; 
additional features :—18 New Maps of Bible Lands; 23 Engravings, Views of Palestine; 26 Facsimiles of Ancient Bible Msg. 
No. 5, Half-bound Morocco Gilt, 25s. net. No. 6, Morocco Gilt and Gilt Edges, 35s. net. (Inland Postage, 1s. 1d. each extra) 


A specially prepared 12-page Prospectus of the “‘ Analytical” will be sent, post free, upon application, 














THE UNIVERSAL BIBLE DICTIONARY. sditea by tho Rov. A. R. BUCKLAND, MA, 
assisted by Rev. Canon LUKYN WILLIAMS, D.D. Containing about 4,500 Articles. Large Demy 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; 
or Half Persian, 6s. 6d. net. New Presentation Edition in Half Morocco, Cloth Sides, Gilt Top, 138. Gd. net. (Inland 
Postage, 7d. each extra.) 


“The authors have given a fair account of the leading positions now accepted by the majerity of Biblical critics.’’—The Speotator, 
“A monumental work of marvellous cheapness.’’—The Churchman, ‘It is admirably edited.”"—The Expository Times. 


THE DIVINE MASTER IN HOME LIFE. | 3; the Rev. HARRINGTON C. LEES, MA, Vicar 
of Christ Church, Beckenham. Large Crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 3s. 6d. 


** Written in beautiful language and in as beautiful a spirit.”—The Expository Times. : 
“* We are filled with admiration for the author's pongiesiing tenginates and his always reverent deductions and applications,""—The Manchester Courier, 


“There is not a dull paragraph from cover to cover,” —The Methodist Times. 


OUTDOOR PICTURES. Eaitea by FLORA KLICKMANN. With 15 Coloured Plates and a profusion of 
other Pictures, Large Demy 4to, in Coloured Picture Cover, 58. net (by post, 5s. 7d.). 
An artistic gift-book, giving a bright, breezy outlook for these dark days of depression, A book that everyone needs just now. Its pictures will delight 
the eye and its reading wi uplift the mind. 


THE ROLL-CALL OF SERVING WOM EN. A Record of Women’s Work in the War. 
By MABY FRANCES BILLINGTON. Illustrated. Large Crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 3s. 6d. 
“A readable record,”"—The Daily Chronicle. ‘A revelation of woman's business qualities.”"—The Daity Telegraph. ‘It shows how in a hundred ways the 


patriotic spirit of woman has been manifested.”"—The Standard, ‘‘ Most interesting.”"—The Daily News, “* Oue of the nobler records of these ons = 
- ec imme 


WITH OUR FIGHTING MEN. sy wittiaM E. SELLERS. The Story of their Faith, Courage, 
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